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its forms, to call attention to its shortcomings and 
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views of the editors 


Passing comment 


What’s left 
of Watergate 


Both those included and those omitted had a 
heady time poring over the White House “enemies 
list” released by John W. Dean 3d to the Ervin 
Committee on June 27. But the roster, containing 
the names of nearly four dozen journalists, was 
not instituted as a joke; nor was there much that 
was funny about the FBI investigation of Daniel 
Schorr of CBS, nor the Internal Revenue Service 
audits of Newsday journalists. 

Sad to say, the list seemed consistent with the 
White House attitude toward the press (and pos- 
sibly toward politics in general). To wit: Do not 
meet journalists or the issues they raise on their 
own ground of public discussion and debate, but 
try to make their jobs more difficult, or impossible, 
by means irrelevant to the matters at hand. How 
could the Administration have expected a “good 
press” when, for such indulgences as this, it ne- 
glected its real duties of providing information? 
Those who set out, in the inelegant words of the 
document, “to screw our political enemies,” may 
find that mission too distracting to permit atten- 
tion to serious business. 


* * * 


During the spring and the summer, the initiative 


With this issue, Alfred Balk leaves the Editor- 
ship of “Columbia Journalism Review” after four 
years. Succeeding him, beginning with the next is- 
sue, is Kenneth M. Pierce, who joins the staff as 
Managing Editor. Mr. Pierce, most recently a Sen- 
ior Editor of “Saturday Review,” has reported for 
“Newsweek,” lectured at the University of Chicago, 
and helped found “Chicago Journalism Review.” 
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in exploring the Watergate maze began to pass 
from the news media (the newspapers, that is) to 
official bodies. The role of reporters covering the 
story gradually became less investigative and was 
devoted more to keeping developments in order 
and in perspective. 

Does this mean that the media have no further 
creative role? Far from it, for Watergate suggests 
myriad other avenues of exploration. Robert C. 
Maynard, ombudsman at the Washington Post, 
suggested on June 14 that “the press is now 
obliged . . . to open up for debate a number of 
questions about how we have been doing business 
‘in the system.’”’ He proposes inquiries into the 
way the Presidency, under either party, has grown 
to be larger than life to the extent that crimes 
could be committed in the name of the office; into 
the real, as opposed to the hypothetical, threat to 
national security posed by dissident groups; and 
into the state of external security in this era. 

Maynard asks: “Which was the graver threat to 
our security, the dangers being posed from within 
and without or the solutions devised within the 
White House to meet those dangers? If I could add 
that to my diet, I’d digest the remainder of the 
Watergate disclosures more intelligently.” 


Were it not for Watergate, the story of the 
coverup of bombing in Cambodia three years ago 
might have been the sensation of the summer. At 
the least, it has become almost a textbook case of 
the phenomenon discussed in David Wise’s new 
book, The Politics of Lying (reviewed in this is- 
sue). No longer does mere silence suffice for 
secrecy; the Government almost habitually prac- 
tices concealment by falsehood. 

Beyond their moral shortcomings, such practices 
have a long-term crippling effect on the press. 
Historians can perhaps correct lies in the long 
run, but journalists who must transmit official in- 
formation can never quite compensate for trans- 
mitting a lie, if only because lies often fulfill their 
purpose simply by being published. Instead of 
providing realistic inforrhation, journalists thus 
become shadow instruments of the State, merely 
adding to the miasma that now is considered the 
proper atmosphere for public affairs in this era. 


cS 


The witness 


(A tall, silver-haired man with a matinee-idol 
profile is sworn in.) 

Q. Your occupation. 

A. Newspaper editor—a small daily in Ohio. I 
also have tried my hand at politics. 

Q. You are here, we understand, as an expert 
witness on the press and White House scandals. 

A. I must confess to having been out of touch 
in recent years, but I'll contribute what I can. 

Q. I suppose that, as a newspaper editor, you 
had a hand in exposing White House misdeeds. 

A. Not precisely. I was more on the other side. 

Q. You created a scandal? 

A. Well, some associates of mine got some un- 
fortunate publicity—one or two cabinet officers, 
some heads of agencies. None of it of truly last- 
ing importance—just some people doing things 
that a busy executive couldn’t keep track of. Cer- 
tain elements of the press, of course, greatly ex- 
aggerated the importance of these matters. 

Q. What elements? 

A. Actually, it was mostly one newspaper and 
one man. His name was Anderson—Paul Y. An- 
derson—and his newspaper was that troublemak- 
ing organ, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The rest 
of the press exercised great circumspection, but the 
Post-Dispatch actually assigned Anderson to work 
fulltime with some malcontent Senators to un- 
cover damaging information. 

Q. What were the results? 

A. Well, the Post-Dispatch and the Senators 
turned up some transactions in oil leases, nothing 
ever intended to be made public. 

Q. Did the press welcome these revelations? 

A. The respectable element did not, indeed, sir. 
The right-thinking New York papers—the Times, 
the Tribune, the Evening Post—all properly char- 
acterized the investigation as character assassina- 
tion and mudslinging. 

Q. But did not the findings prove to be true? 

A. Oh, quite. And I had the good fortune to 
pass from the scene before the worst of it came to 
light. But that is not the point I am making. 
Here I speak of the proper role of the press in 
upholding respect for the Presidency. 


Q. You are saying that the Anderson revelations 
did more harm than good? 

A. Oh, some would say they did good. I do pay 
Anderson and the Post-Dispatch my belated pro- 
fessional respects for sticking with the story; that’s 
what we teach in our trade, after all. He kept on 
investigating those oil leases and campaign con- 
tributions for six years and finally won a Pulitzer. 
Both the political parties wrote into their plat- 
forms a call for full publicity for all contributions. 

Q. But was there real reform in the handling 
of political funds? 

A. I am sure you can answer that question 
better than I. I will remark, however, that the 
respectable press has never cared to push any re- 
form too hard or too long. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Why not? Great heavens, must I explain the 
nature of the American press? It may be the muck- 
rakers, as President Roosevelt called them— 

Q. Theodore Roosevelt? 

A. Of course. It may be the muckrakers who win 
the applause of their peers and pick off the Pulit- 
zer Prizes, but the newspapers in general don’t like 
always to be finding fault with our politics and 
our morals, and I think that the great American 
public agrees with them. The public, gentlemen, 
wants to know enough to be able to perform as 
law-abiding citizens, but does not care to be 
perpetually annoyed with word that something has 
gone wrong. 

Q. You are speaking of your own time? 

A. Of course. But I know the Fourth Estate, 
and it would surprise me if it had utterly changed 
its ways. Now—was there something you wished to 
ask me about a current situation? 

Q. No, your position is clear. You are excused. 


Vindication for PTV 


There is a curious sort of justice in what has hap- 
pened to public television in recent months. Be- 
leagured by accusations and stringencies originat- 
ing in the White House, PTV has gained new 
strength and respect through the White House— 
or, more precisely, through its coverage of that 
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maximum White House embarrassment, the Wa- 
tergate tangle. Coverage by the National Public 
Affairs Center for Television has competed 
strongly with—indeed, has often been superior to 
—the rotating daytime coverage by the commer- 
cial networks. PTV has performed the even more 
valuable, and unique, service of presenting the 
hearings in the evening, the only time that many 
viewers can watch consecutively. Individual sta- 
tions have gradually recognized the value of the 
evening presentation and joined the hookup. 

The result has been a surge of support for indi- 
vidual PTV stations. But, curiously, the national 
facilities that have mounted the superior produc- 
tion have not been helped much beyond the 
pleasure of receiving laudatory fan mail. There- 
fore NPACT began to assess stations a share of the 
expense for live coverage; this had the effect of 
driving the program off WGBX-TYV, Boston. 

But NPACT had little choice. Federal funding, 
held down stringently by the Administration last 
year, reached only $110 million in the two-year 
budget approved by President Nixon on Aug. 6. 
But at least the President at last permitted an ap- 
propriation running two years, finally conceding 
the principle that PTV needs long-range planning. 


Commissioner Johnson’s study 


“Broadcasting in America,” the appraisal of net- 
work affiliates in fifty markets supervised by 
Nicholas Johnson, received considerable news- 
paper attention. But the section on station per- 
formance on news and public affairs received lit- 
tle specific treatment. To make up for that 
deficiency, here are a few highlights: 

The study, using FCC figures, had only quan- 
titative measures of station performance. The 
authors make an assumption, therefore, that TV 
news quantity suggests a superior news effort— 
“the more news, the better the potential for serv- 
ice to the public.” There is also no indication of 
the time of day for news broadcasts during the 
so-called composite week. With these limitations 
noted, the study presents a ranking of 144 stations. 
The top five in quantity of news, public affairs, 
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and other non-entertainment programming were: 


1) WPLG-TV (ABC), Miami—45.8 hours a 
week. 

2) WMAQ-TV (NBC), Chicago—43.1 hours. 

3) KNBC-TV (NBC), Los Angeles—42.8 hours. 

4) WCBS-TV (CBS), New York—42.0 hours. 

5) WAGA-TV (CBS), Atlanta—41.6 hours. 


The five lowest were: 


1) WDHO.-TV (ABC), Toledo, O.—12.4 hours. 

2) WNYS-TV (ABC), Syracuse—13.6 hours. 

3) WLKY-TV (ABC), Louisville—14.7 hours. 

4) KMSP-TV (ABC), Minneapolis-St. Paul— 
15.9 hours. 

5) KTVI-TV (ABC), St. Louis—17.4 hours. 


In news programming only, the top five were: 


1) KNBC-TV (NBC), Los Angeles—22.0 hours. 
2) KDKA-TV (CBS), Pittsburgh—20.2 hours. 
3) KCRA-TV (NBC), Sacramento—20.2 hours. 
4) WMAQ-TV (NBC), Chicago—20.0 hours. 
5) KFMB (CBS), San Diego—19.3 hours. 


The bottom five in news: 


1) WDHO-TV (ABC), Toledo—1.7 hours. 
2) WLKY-TV (ABC), Louisville—4.5 hours. 
3) WCCB-TV (ABC), Charlotte—5.1 hours. 
4) WSIX-TV (ABC), Nashville—5.4 hours. 
5) WKRC-TV (ABC), Cincinnati—5.9 hours. 


Several points stand out in this fragmentary list- 
ing: The top of the list is not monopolized by the 
largest markets, especially in straight-news pro- 
gramming. But, curiously, ABC affiliates have a 
monopoly of the bottom. Most strikingly, the quan- 
titative gap between top and bottom is huge; note 
the tenfold-distance between WDHO, Toledo, and 
KNBC, Los Angeles, in news programming. 


The last days 
of Nicholas Johnson 


The television industry may not thank him, but 
others owe him a debt of gratitude. Nicholas 
Johnson’s term on the FCC ended June 30, and he 
remained only until a successor could be named. 
As he leaves, one can be certain that the Com- 








mission will lose substantially in energy, out- 
spokenness, and innovative thought. During his 
term he performed the difficult task of trying to 
uphold the independence of broadcasters—espe- 
cially broadcast journalism—while pressing upon 
them their obligations. His ambitious studies (in- 
cluding the ones done in collaboration with for- 
mer commissioner Kenneth A. Cox) sought ways to 
grapple with the problem of evaluating broadcast 
performance in the public interest. His final 264- 
page report on programming and minority hiring 
in 144 major TV stations was a fitting legacy. 
Broadcasters and their trade press regarded him 
as a nuisance or a menace, and he was indeed ec- 
centric or even grating in style. But, sad to say, he 
has not proved sufficient menace to change broad- 
casters’ ways, for he held a post that offered more 
podium than power. It is a pity he cannot stay on. 


Oliphant’s case 


Tom Littlewood of the Chicago Sun-Times Wash- 
ington bureau wrote the Review on July 2: 

Tom Oliphant is the reporter for the Boston 
Globe who went along on a flight to resupply the 
Indians occupying Wounded Knee and was subse- 
quently charged with a federal crime. Even if the 
case is dismissed, it is an important example of 
how the FBI can be used to intimidate a news- 
paper; and with all the attention focused on Wa- 
tergate these days the Oliphant case is not getting 
the exposure that it deserves. 

Three days later, on July 5, the case was dis- 
missed because of “lack of sufficient evidence.” 
The editor of the Globe, which had given Oli- 
phant full backing, hailed the dismissal as ‘‘a nice, 
clean reassertion of the First Amendment rights.” 
But Oliphant, whose career had been threatened, 
perhaps came closer to the truth when he de- 
clared: “I’m furious . . . because it suggests the 
case somehow went away for legal or technical 
grounds, when in fact there never was a case to 
begin with.” Viewed against the background of 
official retaliation for reporting on dissidents, 
starting with the Caldwell subpoena four years 
ago, the Oliphant case was consistent with past 
practice. Who can tell whether its dismissal is a 
change of policy or a change in tactics? 


Politicization— 
another episode 


Like the decision of the New York Times to hire 
William Safire as a countervailing columnist 
[PASSING COMMENT, May/June], the action of CBS 
in calling off post-speech comment (“instant 
analysis”) on Presidential addresses was an ac- 
knowledgment that those who regard all journal- 
ism as political in intent have scored another 
point. This is bad news for those who believe in 
the professional ethos. 

Nor did CBS increase confidence in its purposes 
with the handling of the matter. Like the Times 
decision, this was a ukase issued by the highest 
corporate authority. When the news department 
prepared an analysis of the decision, it was killed. 
The network’s announced intention of giving 
speakers air time for reply later may be a de- 
sirable step, but CBS had no justification for pre- 
senting it as an alternative to professional analysis. 


Advertising Age [June 18] touched the heart of 
the matter: 


[O]nly a common carrier runs a speech without 
comment, leaving the speaker to completely domi- 
nate the field. The journalist tries to help the 
audience by supplying the background that is 
needed to make it understandable. If the journal- 
ists who have been handling instant analysis are 
unfair to President Nixon, they ought to be re- 
placed. But a decision to let the President, or any 
other political spokesman, appear without some 
immediate balance for the same audience looks 
like a copout. 


NBC and ABC are to be congratulated for not 
copping out. 


How much was gained? 


The broadcasting industry was exultant when, at 
the end of May, the Supreme Court decided that 
stations could refuse paid advertisements that 
put forth an editorial point of view. Although the 
decision was somewhat blurred, it apparently 
spelled the end not only of advertising about pub- 
lic affairs but of the possibility of so-called coun- 
ter-advertising. 

Explication of the shadings of the opinions can 
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be done elsewhere; the chief mystery is why the 
broadcasters were so excessively pleased. It may 
not be invidious to point out that most news- 
papers have come to accept, as part of their obli- 
gation under the First Amendment, the opening 
of their pages to opinion ads that range freely 
over myriad subjects. Indeed, the New York Times 
had to fight out the landmark libel case, Times v. 
Sullivan, because it had printed such an ad. Yet 
broadcasters, who insist that they have earned 
First Amendment parity with the printed press, 
seek to dodge this obligation. Is it unreasonable to 
ask why? 


Florida sleeper 


On July 18, the Florida Supreme Court upheld 
a sixty-year-old Florida law that requires news- 
papers to give equal space to political candidates 
who have been “assailed” in their columns. Thus, 
as a “sleeper issue,” in the words of Norman Dor- 
sen of the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
questions of access and right of reply suddenly 
confront the printed press, just as they have broad- 
casters under federal fairness regulations. 

The first reaction of journalism spokesmen was 
anger and despair. Certainly, there was reason at 
least for apprehension. In the past, courts had re- 
buffed suits under this curious law; now, at least 
one court had judged the time ripe for enforcing 
it. Enforcement of such a doctrine, it need hardly 
be said, could lead to disorder or, worse, to silenc- 
ing of political coverage. Moreover, it favors—as 
some laws do—the group most instrumental in 
creating and reviving it, the politicians. 

But the issue must be dealt with, and it is too 
complex for a mere outburst of anger. There is a 
serious question here. Two issues ago, this pub- 
lication reviewed a new work by the leading 
scholar and advocate of access to the news media, 
Jerome Barron [Freedom of the Press for Whom?, 
May/June]. That book, it was noted, contained 
a proposal for the privilege of right of reply 
(for all comers) that resembles that offered in the 
Florida law. Barron argued that such access would 
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not infringe, but would enlarge, the use of First 
Amendment rights by extending their enjoyment 
beyond those who happen to own newspapers. 

The guess here is that the Florida law will ulti- 
mately be struck down as contrary to the First 
Amendment as it is traditionally read. But its sur- 
facing at this time is a warning that access and 
reply problems are no longer the worry of broad- 
casters only. All journalism is going to have to 
face them and prepare to resolve them. 


The Fairness Doctrine abused 


In two recent issues [May/June, July/Aug.], this 
section has maintained that the National Broad- 
casting Company has an obligation to respond, 
using its own facilities, to requests for corrections 
and replies to documentaries. This does not mean, 
however, that the Review supports, in the slightest 
degree, the recent judgment of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission that an NBC documen- 
tary, Pensions: The Broken Promise, had violated 
the Fairness Doctrine, which calls for balanced 
discussion of controversial issues. 

The FCC, acting on a complaint by Accuracy 
in Media (AIM), charged that the documentary 
had not given a balanced view of its subject; the 
implication was that the program had omitted fav- 
orable news about pension plans. The judgment 
suggested that a program, regardless of its in- 
tended focus, must include the irrelevant with the 
relevant. As NBC has pointed out, to do so would 
be ruinous to investigative journalism, which de- 
pends on thorough examination of a given prob- 
lem. 

Still, however valid its point, NBC cannot be 
considered faultless. Its past insistence that docu- 
mentaries required no rebuttal or correction on 
the air leaves it vulnerable to such incursions as 
this one. It might have been easier, over the long 
run, to set aside reasonable rebuttal time in 
comparable time periods, much as a newspaper 
will use letters rebutting its stories. If, indeed, the 
documentaries are as unanswerable as NBC says, 
the rebuttals will scarcely do the network harm. 


Perhaps recognizing this point belatedly, NBC has 
agreed to grant the American Medical Association 
time to rebut the documentary What Price Health? 
[PASSING COMMENT, May/June, July/Aug.]. 


Omitting Doonesbury 


One of an editor’s greatest temptations is to edit 
out, in the name of principle, what he happens to 
disagree with. That element appears strong in a 
string of kills, in a variety of newspapers, of indi- 
vidual episodes of Doonesbury, Garry Trudeau’s 
youth strip. In one instance, when a Doonesbury 
pseudo-radical declared John Mitchell to be 
guilty, there was at least the principle of allegedly 
protecting the right of fair trial, but more usually, 
as in the killing of a series on a returning POW, 
and in the July 12 omission by the Buffalo 
Courier-Express of a strip involving Mrs. Nixon, 
the episode is condemned as “tasteless.” 

Well, gloryosky, as Little Orphan Annie used 
to say, if taste were a criterion, the comics pages 
would be full of holes every day. The essence of 
the matter seems to be something else. In, fact, 
there is scarcely any difference between killing a 
touchy Doonesbury strip or an explosive Jack An- 
derson column. Editors fear that they will get 
the blame for something Trudeau, or Anderson, 
has presented. It may be time to let the reader 
make his own judgments. 


Monitors 


The Philadelphia Journalism Review, whose 
turbulent early career ended in suspension more 
than a year ago, has been revived with a July, 
1973, issue. More issues are promised when “edi- 
torial, logistical, and financial hurdles” are 
cleared. PJR, which is now loosely affiliated with 
the Chicago Journalism Review and its umbrella 
Association of the Working Press, is accepting tax- 
deductible contributions as well as $7-a-year sub- 


scriptions. [Address: 1001 Chestnut St., Room 
915, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107.] 

The first issue of Community Video Report, a 
publication of the nonprofit Washington Com- 
munity Video Center, appeared this summer. Indi- 
viduals can subscribe to Report for $1.50 for the 
rest of 1973, but a contribtuion of $10 is asked of 
institutions and organizations. [Address: 2414 18th 
St. NW, Washington, D.C. 20009.] 

With the first issue of the Dallas Journalism 
Review, Texas has a second local review to go 
with the Houston JR. The new publication plans 
eight issues a year at a subscription rate of $7.50. 
[Address: Box 8322, Dallas, Tex. 75205.] 

To the growing list of local journalism reviews 
that have foundered should be added, with regret, 
the name of Buncombe in Baltimore, at one time 
one of the most ambitious and promising. Its 
volunteer staff announced after the April issue, 
the sixth, that Buncombe had died of “acute 
apathy.” 


Plugque 


The awards of the Louisiana Press Association 
this year carried not only the names of the win- 
ners but an added inscription: PLAQUE BY U.S. 
BREWERS ASSN. Here’s suds in your eye, Louisianans. 


For the record 


PASSING COMMENT for May/June cited U.S. news- 
papers that are using ombudsman features not 
only to correct errors but to educate readers in 
news policies and standards. The London Free 
Press of Ontario notes that it has published essays 
of this character for a number of years and has 
collected recent ones in a booklet, Letters from the 
Editor. It is available from the London Free Press, 
Box 2280, London, Ont., Canada N6A 4GI. 





Memorable redundancies 
department 


—Norwich, Conn., 
Bulletin 


First Day of Lent 
Commences Today 
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Were there unacknowledged atrocities in Vietnam, as alleged by ‘“‘Supersoldier’’ Herbert? 
Was he persecuted for reporting them? The anatomy of a media turnabout. 


Col. Anthony Herbert: 


the unmaking of an accuser 


@ Lt. Col. Anthony B. Herbert became a celebrity 
in 1971 after he formally accused a general and a 
colonel of having covered up war crimes allegedly 
committed in Vietnam in 1969. A highly decorated 
officer who had won early promotions throughout 
two decades of service, Herbert had seemed ideally 
suited to his command of a battalion in the 173d 
Airborne Brigade. He had devised novel tactics, 
led his men in combat, and achieved great tactical 
successes. But on April 4, 1969, after only fifty- 
eight days in command, he was relieved. 

Herbert claims this resulted from his having re- 
ported to superiors eight incidents that he either 
had witnessed or heard about. The most widely 
publicized was the Feb. 14, 1969, “St. Valentine’s 
Day Massacre” in which, he said, South Viet- 
namese National Police, accompanied by an 
American adviser, executed five Vietnamese de- 
tainees who had been taken from U.S. troops. He 
also alleged that on four occasions detainees were 
tortured by U.S. or Vietnamese interrogators; that 
Vietnamese police accompanied by a U.S. adviser 
looted a village; that an American officer was 


Lee Ewing writes for the Army Times in Washington. 
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murdered by his own troops; and that a grisly 
Christmas card depicting a mutilated Vietnamese 
body had been produced and circulated by U.S. 
soldiers. 

The Army informed Herbert that it was inves- 
tigating, but he suspected procrastination until the 
statute of limitations expired. So on March 11, 
1971, Herbert formally charged Maj. Gen. John 
W. Barnes, former commander of the 173d, and 
Barnes’ deputy, Col. J. Ross Franklin, with dere- 
liction of duty, failing to obey lawful regulations, 
and misprision of a felony. 

Herbert’s charges were headlined across the 
country; he appeared three times on the Dick 
Cavett Show; Holt, Rinehart & Winston published 
a book under his byline, in collaboration with New 
York Times reporter James T. Wooten; and Her- 
bert’s name became synonymous with “hero.” 
Then the bubble began to contract. Inquiry re- 
vealed that neither Herbert nor his charges were 
quite what the crescendo of headlines and edi- 
torials implied. 

How did Herbert’s publicity odyssey begin? 
What prolonged it? Why does confusion about his 
case persist? 


First reports suggest one reason. To a striking 
degree they were cast in blacks and whites—a 
classic “good guys-bad guys,” David-and-Goliath 
confrontation. There was qualification . . . but it 
was subordinated to the main theme. 

The New York Times, for example, in a 
lengthy story by Wooten on March 12, 1971, 
enumerated the charges and quoted “reliable 
sources” that the Army’s Criminal Investigation 
Division “had confirmed that all the incidents did 
occur.” Herbert, it added, “was the most decorated 
American soldier in the Korean War.” UPI, in its 
dispatch, referred to Herbert as “a highly deco- 
rated officer” and quoted an Army spokesman as 
saying that “of the nineteen criminal alle- 
gations made by Herbert, two had been the sub- 
ject of now completed investigations, twelve were 
being investigated, and five have been investigated 
and determined to be unfounded.” (When Her- 
bert made the eight allegations in September, 
1970, Army investigators added others that he had 
mentioned during initial interviews.) 

Time and Newsweek, in their March 22 issues, 
tied the Herbert story to the Mylai trials then in 
progress. Both magazines repeated Herbert’s ac- 
count of the alleged atrocities, including the Feb. 
14 incident. They also reiterated that Herbert 
was “the most decorated” American soldier of the 
Korean War. Newsweek observed that “Herbert's 
own spectacular military record gives his charges 
special weight.” 

An interview with Herbert was part of a July 
9, 1971, Life article, “Confessions of the Winter 
Soldiers.” Its author, Donald Jackson, described 
Herbert as “the Army’s most decorated enlisted 
man in Korea” and said, “When he brought 
charges against his superior officers for covering up 
atrocities, he was transferred back to the U.S.” No 
attribution. No Army comment. During the inter- 
view, Herbert was quoted as saying, “This stuff 
would stop if we’d hang a couple of senior com- 
manders.” The Life interview led to a Pentagon 
investigation of Herbert’s criticisms and was later 
to figure in allegations by Herbert that the Army 
was seeking revenge. 

However, it was not until the appearance of 
another article by Wooten, entitled “How a Super- 
soldier Was Fired from His Command,” in the 


New York Times magazine of Sept. 5, 1971, that 
Herbert’s public image was solidified as a con- 
scientious career officer under attack by a vindic- 
tive Army. (A pro-Herbert editorial—“The Army 
on Trial”—ran in the same Sunday Times.) The 
article, unfortunately, contained several unsup- 
ported assertions and factual errors. For one 
thing, it repeated the “most decorated” claim. 
(Pentagon officials have repeatedly stated that they 
have no record of Herbert’s having been desig- 
nated “most decorated” and that other soldiers in 
Korea had earned more decorations and higher 
ones than Herbert had. Nonetheless, scores of 
newspapers and magazines unquestioningly per- 
petuated the “most decorated” claim.) 

Also, Wooten erroneously stated that in an offi- 
cer efficiency report Barnes and Franklin had 
said Herbert had “no ambition” and “a terrible 
appearance.” Although the report had rated Her- 
bert in the lowest category on cooperation, moral 
courage, integrity, and understanding, and rec- 
ommended that he never again be allowed to com- 
mand a unit, it had given Herbert maximum 
ratings on ambition and appearance. A small 
point, it nonetheless is of the sort that often be- 
comes magnified by repetition. (This one, for 
instance, was later referred to in a Philadelphia 
Inquirer editorial, “Army's Terrible Appearance.”’) 

More importantly, Wooten failed to document 
adequately several assertions made by Herbert— 
that the Colonel had reported war crimes in 
Vietnam; that such reports were the reason for 
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his having been relieved of his command; and that 
Army investigators checking out his statements 
in the Life interview had “harassed” him. Further, 
Wooten neglected to question other discrepancies 
in Herbert's story: 

—If Barnes and Franklin had refused to act on 
his allegations of war crimes, why didn’t Herbert, 
as required by Army regulations, report them di- 
rectly to the U.S. commander in Vietnam? Or, 
like Ronald Ridenhour (whose letter prompted the 
Mylai inquiry), write to Congress? Or go to the 
Inspector General? 

—Why didn’t Herbert make the allegations in 
writing or in the presence of witnesses? 

—Why hadn’t Herbert brought up war crimes 
at a 1969 hearing in Vietnam to determine why 
he had been relieved, rather than waiting until 
eighteen months after he had been relieved? On 
Dec. 22, 1969, Herbert had been notified that his 
first request to have the unfavorable efficiency re- 
port expunged had been reviewed and denied. On 
May 12, 1970, he had been informed of being passed 





New York Times Magazine article of Sept. 5, 1971— 
“solidified Herbert's public image.” 


over for promotion to permanent major. (Regular 
Army officers hold both a temporary and perma- 
nent rank; being twice passed over for promotion 
ordinarily results in separation from the service.) 
A second request to throw out the damaging re- 
port was filed Sept. 4, 1970. The earliest record of 
any report of war crimes by Herbert is dated Sept. 
28, 1970. 

These and other questions could—and should— 
have been asked then. They were not, however, 
and the Herbert “legend” not only survived but 
thrived. 

The Times magazine article led to Herbert's ap- 
pearance on the Dick Cavett Show Sept. 30, 1971. 
There Herbert dramatically related his allegations 
of murder and torture, this time before a net- 
work TV audience. For background, interviewer 
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Cavett relied heavily on the Wooten article, in- 
cluding verbatim quotations from it. Herbert’s 
appearance that night drew more mail—nearly all 
of it sympathetic—than that of any previous 
Cavett guest. It also resulted in a torrent of mail 
to Congress. 

On Oct. 8, Secretary of the Army Robert 
Froehlke announced that a special third review 
of Herbert's efficiency report had resulted in its 
removal from the files, clearing the way for Her- 
bert’s eventual promotion. Subsequently, how- 
ever, Herbert charged that the Army was trying 
to drum him out of uniform by “harassment,” in- 
cluding a demeaning lesson in saluting, denial 
of permission for a second appearance on the 
Cavett program of Nov. 2, transfer to a “do- 
nothing” job, and unnecessary phone calls and 
threats to prosecute him for allegedly assaulting 
soldiers in Vietnam. The Army denied all the 
charges as either overstated or unfounded. 

During early November, editorials deploring 
the alleged harassment appeared in a number of 
newspapers, including the Times, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Newsday, Denver Post, Chicago Daily 
News, and Boston Globe. The wire services also 
carried Herbert’s complaints, and Wooten wrote 
a followup article in the Times. This was the high 
point of Herbert's media acceptance. 

By this time Barnes and Franklin had both been 
cleared of the charges against them, and Barnes 
began to grant interviews. In one, he denied to 
Morton Kondracke of the Chicago Sun-Times that 
Herbert had ever reported any war crimes to him 
and said that Herbert had been relieved because he 
couldn't get along with the brigade staff and be- 
cause he “gave me the gut feeling he was a cold- 
blooded killer.” About the same time Arizona Re- 
public columnist Paul Dean quoted Barnes that 
he had relieved Herbert “because I could not 
believe what he told me.” Dean further reported 
that a helicopter pilot had accused Herbert of mis- 
treating detainees, that another officer had accused 
him of “overreacting’’ on an operation in which a 
village was burned, and that a Catholic chaplain 
had claimed Herbert once boasted, “I have no 
goddam integrity. I'll lie about anything to get 
what I want.” 

The Army also mounted a counterattack, issu- 


ing a series of “fact sheets” that emphasized Her- 
bert’s eighteen-month delay in reporting any 
war crimes; they did acknowledge, however, that 
some of the crimes had occurred. The Army con- 
tended that all of the allegations had been han- 
dled properly: some had been dismissed for lack of 
evidence, some had resulted in courts-martial, and 
others were still under investigation. 

Soon other reporters, too, began to question 
Herbert's story. One article, “Colonel Herbert: 
Hero or Liar?” by Daniel St. Albin Greene in the 
National Observer, drew both upon interviews 
with Barnes and Herbert and upon a transcript of 
the 1969 hearing into Herbert's relief from com- 
mand. Greene wrote: 


It is hard to imagine Tony Herbert as a ruthless, 
vindictive, overaggressive combat commander. Yet 
that image of him emerges, jarringly, from con- 
versations with fellow officers finally permitted to 
speak out and from hundreds of pages of sworn 
testimony, never before publicized, that the Army 
made available to the National Observer last week. 


Barnes told Greene that he “relieved Herbert of 
his command because he had lost confidence in the 
Colonel’s judgment and veracity and had been in- 
creasingly worried about high Vietnamese casual- 
ties on operations led by Herbert.” Greene added: 


There is no mention of war crimes reports in the 
record of this investigation. Why did Herbert not 
put his reports on the record . . . until last year? 


He then gave Herbert's explanation: 


He was advised that he could not pursue an 
investigation for redress and an investigation of 
war crimes at the same time. Herbert says he was 
told that he would be able to bring up the atroc- 
ities reports during cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses in the investigation, but that he was never 
given the opportunity to cross-examine anybody. 


In a news analysis, Kondracke noted that the 
transcript showed that “neither Herbert nor any 
of the thirty-eight witnesses so much as hinted that 
Herbert was relieved because of reporting war 
crimes.” He also questioned Herbert’s delay in re- 
porting and concluded: 


So far, the most telling point anyone has made 
is that Herbert has produced no proof that he 
cared one whit about the atrocities before Septem- 
ber, 1970. If Herbert can produce such proof, he 
will destroy the Army’s case. If he cannot, Her- 


bert will be unable to continue portraying himself 

as a hero. 

In a page | article Nov. 6, Kenneth Reich of the 
Los Angeles Times questioned Herbert’s delay in 
reporting, as well as his assertions that he had re- 
ported war crimes to officers in Saigon and at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan. He also wrote of the officers 
to whom Herbert claimed he had reported: 


Checks after these interviews with the three 
colonels mentioned elicited statements from two 
flatly denying Herbert's claim . . . . The third said 
Herbert had mentioned the allegations to him in a 
conversation at Ft. Leavenworth, Kan., in 1969, 
but had done so only in informal conversation and 
that no suggestion was made that he notify higher 


authorities of them. 

In late November, the story took a new turn 
when Herbert was promoted and told he could 
stay in the Army. Time and Newsweek, in their 
Nov. 22 issues, then recapped. The Newsweek re- 
port concentrated on Herbert’s atrocity claims and 
his complaints of harassment. It included an Army 
denial of a charge that of muzzling Herbert and 
noted, “The Army also produced witnesses who 
charged that Herbert had punched around some 
Vietnamese prisoners.” Time went further. After 
giving Herbert’s version of the story, the magazine 
said the Army fact sheets stressed that “Herbert 
did not bring up his war-crime allegations until a 
year and a half after he had been relieved of his 
command, and only after his third review to re- 
verse the bad efficiency rating had been turned 
down.” 

Nobody could conclusively explain why, in view 





Herbert on the Dick Cavett Show—“Probably 
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of the ambiguity of Army files on Herbert, he sud- 
denly had been promoted. His supporters assumed 
it to be a vindication of his position; others, a 
tactic to “take the heat off.” 

Then, in another twist, on Feb. 29, 1972, 
Herbert retired. He began work with Wooten (on 
vacation from the Times) on his autobiography, 
Soldier, and occasionally took to the college lec- 
ture circuit. Coverage of his activities dwindled. 
But there was an interview by Bruce Gallo- 
way and Robert B. Johnson, Jr., in the July, 1972, 
Playboy. In their introduction, Galloway and 
Johnsen wrote: 


Even John Wayne would be hard put to outfight 
this man. And he projects the same sincerity and 
authority. For ten days we searched for inconsisten- 
cies in his story and could find nothing but a con- 
tradiction between his hard-bitten combat ex- 
periences and his gentle, friendly nature. 

Army Chief of Information, Maj. Gen. Winant 
Sidle, in a lengthy rebuttal, charged that the Play- 
boy article contained. a number of “errors and 
misleading statements.” He also chastised the mag- 
azine’s editors for telling their readers that Gallo- 
way and Johnson were Vietnam veterans but fail- 
ing to point out that Johnson was a former West 
Pointer who, as Sidle wrote, “decided to become 
a conscientious objector and a dedicated opponent 
to the war in Vietnam and of all things military.” 
(This summer, Galloway and Johnson published a 
book, West Point: America’s Power Fraternity, 
with an introduction by Herbert.) 

Meanwhile, the Dick Cavett Show maintained 
interest in Herbert, and invited him to appear last 
Jan. 23, along with Sen. Barry Goldwater and Ger- 
maine Greer. It was a memorable evening. During 
the show, Herbert claimed he had ‘a document” 
signed by Pentagon officials indicating they would 
wait for the publicity to die down, then “get” 
him. Goldwater asked for the document. Herbert 
promised to provide it. He failed to do so that 
evening. When Goldwater finally received the 
“document,” it proved to consist of several Army 
memos about Herbert’s remarks in the 1972 Life 
interview. They indicated that administrative ac- 
tion against Herbert was “impractical” in light 
of media interest, and that Herbert should not get 
the certificates of appreciation normally given to 
retiring officers. 
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It remained for a lengthy segment of CBS’s 60 
Minutes on Feb. 4 to deal the most devastating 
blow to Herbert’s credibility. Entitled The Selling 
of Col. Herbert, the report opened with film 
clips showing ABC’s Cavett admiringly introduc- 
ing Herbert, and Herbert telling about the alleged 
Feb. 14, 1969, murders, Correspondent Mike Wal- 
lace summarized Herbert’s story. Producer Barry 
Lando then interviewed Gen. Barnes, and asked 
the crucial question: 


Did Col. Herbert ever formally or informally 
report any war crimes or atrocities to you? 


Barnes replied: 


He himself never did to me. Absolutely not. 


Wallace asked Col. Franklin whether Herbert 
had ever reported war crimes or atrocities to him. 


No. 
Never? 
Never. 


Wallace then asked why Herbert made such 
charges if they were “just baldly untrue?” Frank- 
lin ‘said, ““There’s a certain amount of vindiction, 
[sic] certainly,” and added that he felt Herbert held 
him responsible for loss of his command. 

An ingenious credibility test followed. Because 
the question of reporting of war crimes pitted 
Herbert’s word against that of Barnes and Frank- 
lin, Wallace announced that “we decided to zero 
in on the one case where there’s a possibility, any- 
way, of proving who’s telling the truth—without 
relying on [Herbert’s] word against their word.” 
Herbert insisted that he had reported the Feb. 14 
incident to Franklin the day it occurred. Wallace 
asked if he could prove it. Herbert said no. Wal- 
lace then produced a check dated Feb. 14 that 
indicated Franklin had been on rest and recupera- 
tion leave in Hawaii on the date in question; he 
indicated further that his staff had found two offi- 
cers who corroborated Franklin’s story that he was 
flown back to Vietnam Feb. 16. Returning to 
Herbert, Wallace engaged in this exchange: 


You have no documents to show, not a piece of 
paper to show that you ever reported a war crime 
to anybody prior to the time that the Mylai trials 
were going on at Fort McPherson in Georgia. 


I'm not going to say we don’t have documents to 


show that I reported war crimes in Vietnam. 

That’s not for me to say here. I say that we can 

prove that I did report them in Vietnam. 

Asked why he hadn’t included any corroborat- 
ing documents in his book, Herbert replied that 
he “had no reason to; it was already in the paper.” 

Wallace talked with an Army lawyer to whom 
Herbert claimed he had reported war crimes in 
Saigon. The lawyer professed no knowledge of any 
such claim. Wallace interviewed a former Army 
lawyer, Ken Rosenblum, who had worked on the 
Barnes probe. Rosenblum said, “It certainly wasn’t 
a whitewash,” and that the investigation had no 
evidence to support Herbert’s charges. 

Wallace then spoke with Maj. James M. Grim- 
shaw, formerly one of Herbert’s staunchest sup- 
porters. Grimshaw denied that, as stated in Her- 
bert’s book, the major had rescued a child from 
a Vietcong cave or that Herbert had recommended 
him for a Silver Star. Asked what he thought of 
Herbert now, Grimshaw said: 


I would say that there is a kernel of truth, there 
is a nucleus of truth, but unfortunately, I think 
that he has expanded some of these stories, which 
may be great reading to the public but not entirely 


true. 

Concluding, Wallace joined Herbert in calling 
for release of the Army investigation of his charges. 

The print press’ reaction to this extraordinary 
report was less than stirring. The Times did carry 
a story—a straightforward account by Peter Kihss 
—and it was moved on the Times news service 
wire. But neither of the two major wire services 
carried it—as Time noted on Feb. 19, “a strange 
omission, considering the wide coverage given to 
Herbert’s antimilitary statements.” 

Why did the Herbert story persist so long before 
being seriously challenged? 

In an attempt to determine this, I first talked 
with Wooten. Now assigned to the Times’ Wash- 
ington bureau, he said he had tried to check 
Herbert’s claims in March, 1971. “We tried to 
talk to Gen. Barnes almost immediately after 
Herbert filed coverup charges,” he said. “We ac- 
tually had a man find Franklin in Vietnam and tell 
him what happened. And Franklin refused to 
comment.” From his standpoint, Wooten said, “the 
story was finished as far as reporting goes, after he 


filed the charges.” He believed Herbert, he said, 
because he had “independently” confirmed that 
war crimes did occur. 

What about Herbert's claim that he reported 
crimes while in Vietnam? “Checking this out be- 
came rather impossible,” Wooten said. He 
added that when he wrote the Sept. 5 article 
at the request of the Times magazine staff, Her- 
bert again was his prime source, but the state- 
ment that Herbert was the “most decorated” 
soldier in the Korean War came from “press re- 
leases from Fort Bragg, old press releases that Her- 
bert had, and, I think, from a twenty-year-old 
Washington Post story” on Herbert’s return from 
Korea. As to whether he stood by the news stories 
and features he wrote on Herbert, Wooten said, 
“Yes, I'd say essentially so. If there are errors of 
fact, I want quickly to concede the errors. Yes, I 
stand by what I wrote.” 

A few columnists have criticized Wooten for 
failing to check Herbert’s story as presented in the 
book. Wooten insists that in writing the book he 
was working for Herbert. “What I brought to the 
book was organization. I didn’t see my role in that 
book as a reporter. I thought my role was to pro- 
duce for him the best book I could write.” 

Since the 60 Minutes program, does he still be- 
lieve Herbert? “If there are embellishments on 
stories,” he said, “I say they shouldn’t be there. 
But I still believe that Tony Herbert is telling 
the truth about what happened to him and the 
United States Army in Vietnam.” 

David Jones, the Times’ national editor, when 
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asked if he thought the paper had played the 
Herbert story properly, said, “Yes. We tried re- 
peatedly to get the military officials Col. Herbert 
had accused to comment. If you read the clips, 
you'll find we made efforts in good faith to get the 
Army’s comments.” As for a criticism by Wallace 
that the Times reported Herbert had passed a lie 
detector test but failed to mention that Franklin 
also had, Jones said he was unaware at the time 
that Franklin had taken a test, and that the Army 
had made no effort to bring it to the attention of 
the paper. Overall, Jones assessed the Times’ cov- 
erage of the Herbert story as “fair and balanced.” 

Sidle, the Army information chief, said of the 
Herbert story, “I was somewhat shocked that more 
people didn’t take more time to check it out. We 
got surprisingly few queries on it.” The reason 
for the Army’s initial silence, he said, was that 
“we do not talk about cases under investigation 
except for the bare facts; this could easily preju- 
dice the courts.” Release of the reports of the 
Barnes and Franklin investigations, he pointed 
out, is barred by regulations. Sidle denied that 
there had been any campaign to discredit Herbert, 
but added, “I am confident that there were some 
inspirations, hints, dropped down there in At- 
lanta.” 

If there wasn’t an effort to smear Herbert, why 
did a spate of stories critical of him suddenly ap- 
pear in November, 1971? Primarily, according to 
Sidle, because Barnes had just been cleared and the 
officers could then comment on the case if they 
chose to. Was the practice of running Herbert's 
claims along with a standard Army “no comment” 
fair and adequate? “I didn’t think so personally,” 
he said. “A real investigative reporter would call 
some other guys to check out Herbert. I got the 
impression the media believed Herbert. They 
were sold.” 

Why? Herbert is “convincing”; and “the way the 
thing broke—I guess the New York Times was 
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first—his allegations were out in full and complete 
detail without any rebuttal. I’ve noticed on other 
stories, if an untrue story gets out, it’s picked up 
routinely. As it’s picked up, it reinforces itself.” 

Bob Cunniff, a former writer for the Cavett 
show, said Wooten’s “supersoldier” piece was 
“very influential” in the show’s asking Herbert to 
appear Sept. 30, 1971. “It turned him from an 
obscure person into the kind of person you'd want 
on the show.” Was ABC’s research adequate? 
“It was never adequate. We have a research de- 
partment, but not what a major newspaper would 
have.” 

Bridget Potter, a former Cavett talent coordi- 
nator, sold me, “Probably what happened was that 
we bought it. After all, the Cavett Show is an en- 
tertainment show, not a news show. If we read 
what Wooten had put in the Times, we would 
have assumed Wooten had done his homework.” 

Barry Lando, the producer of 60 Minutes, had 
done his homework. He had, he said, worked on 
the Herbert story off and on for more than a year. 
Originally he had wanted to do a story on “the 
persecution of Col. Herbert,’ but Wallace vetoed 
it, saying he wanted something new on Herbert, 
pro or con. 

The 60 Minutes segment uncovered facts and 
raised questions that could have helped put the 
Herbert story in perspective from the start. Yet it 
did not appear until after Herbert had been in 
the headlines and before the TV cameras for 
two years. Investigative reporting takes time. But 
surely it is fair to ask why some news organiza- 
tion, instead of merely parroting Herbert's state- 
ments and the Army’s denials, did not “go all out” 
earlier to prove or disprove Herbert's allegations. 
As in the case of Black Panther charges of police- 
perpetrated “genocide” against members—finally 
disproved by Edward Jay Epstein in a classic 
New Yorker report—too many people in the news 
media asked too few questions too late. 





U.S. dailies are growing fatter. But 83 per cent of the pages added since 1950 
are advertising, and much of the rest is ‘‘soft’’ news or puffery. 


BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 


Fat newspapers and slim coverage 


@ While visiting the United States twenty-seven 
years ago, Winston Churchill was asked what he 
thought of American “papers.” In a spasm of 
cross-cultural candor, Mr. Churchill replied, 
“Your toilet paper is too thin and your news- 
papers are too thick.” Churchill never saw the 
half of it. Since he made that observation, Ameri- 
cans have lugged home an additional 70 million 
pounds of daily and Sunday papers; many of the 
preadolescents who used to risk hernias to carry 
the massive papers have been replaced by husky 
adults in trucks; and the more skilled subscribers 
now pride themselves on the speed with which 
they can throw away most pages they receive. 
How much real news are they receiving? In 
1950 (counting only dailies used in this sample) 
the average reader got a thirty-four-page paper 
that was 11 per cent live news. In 1970 he got 
a fifty-four-page paper that was less than 9 per 
cent live news. He got some things that were good 
—an absolute increase in news in most (but not 
all) cases, a better selection of commentary and 
news, and more letters to the editor, for example. 


Ben H. Bagdikian is National Correspondent of CJR. 


But mostly he got tidal waves of new “buying 
mood” text and pictures that are counted by the 
official scorekeepers in the trade as ‘‘news” but are 
journalistic junk—euphoric mush about real es- 
tate, food, fashions, and “special sections” whose 
unpaid space is mainly or all public relations for 
the advertisers to give readers the impression that 
they are still looking at a “newspaper.” 

Of the 59,000 pages added to the average paper 
since 1950, 83 per cent was advertising. But the 
remaining 17 per cent—technically called news— 
was hardly what any self-respecting professional 
would call journalism. 

A study of records for 153 dailies and a detailed 
examination of twenty-five gives some idea of 
how the American newspaper has changed. The 
main item looked for was the central product 
of a newspaper, live news. 

How did the reader in 1970 fare compared with 
1950? 

First the good news. 

In 1950 the average live newshole in twenty-five 
sample papers was twenty-seven columns (exclud- 
ing headlines and art); in 1970 it was thirty-seven. 

The reader saw 47 per cent more staff-writ- 
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ten news, which usually means local informa- 
tion requiring some degree of reportorial effort. 
He got about 63 per cent more pictures and art. 
He got better-looking papers—not only because of 
the added art and higher quality photographs, 
printed larger, but because there was more white 
space and better typography, more rationally or- 
ganized pages, a reduction in the practice of trail- 
ing stories through mazes of disconnected space, 
and a move away from fillers. 

Despite the increase in type size in many papers, 
there was no overall decrease in wordage. Type 
has been redesigned to make taller but nar- 
rower characters. Most importantly, on the whole 


“Sale of 
papers per family 
has dropped .. .” 


the American newspaper reader in 1970 got more 
intelligently selected and better written news than 
he did in 1950: the daily of 1970 dealt with more 
central issues and provided a richer quality of news 
and analysis than its counterpart in 1950. 

Now the bad news. 

For all the added paper and increased quality, 
the 1970 American newspaper subscriber gets about 
six and one-half columns of ads for every one and 
one-half columns of added news. As the number of 
pages rises, so does the proportion devoted to ads. 
Thus a decreasing share of the total space is 
available to editorial staffs. Live news is getting 
an even smaller share—a drop of 21 per cent in 
twenty years. 

A significant proportion of the added “news” 
or nonadvertising pages in dailies is in “special 
sections” that are mostly appalling fluff—puf- 
fery accompanying food, real estate, or clothing 
ads—providing the subscriber with uncritical pro- 
motional information. Page 1 may have a fairly 
informative 18-inch story on real estate cheating, 
while three inside pages amount to unrelieved 
euphoria about real estate. Similarly, there may 
be live news about Food and Drug Admin- 
istration or Federal Trade Commission condem- 
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nation of nutritional products, with page after 
page of “food” and “women” items hawking 
nothing but joy and fulfillment about everything 
concerning the consumer. 

The improvement in many dailies must be 
viewed against simultaneous changes in the 
U.S. population. In twenty years, the population 
in the main newspaper-reading ages, twenty-five- 
and-over, has risen from 88 to 110 million; the 
median of schooling, from 9.3 grades in 1950 to 
12.2 in 1970. In 1950, 30.3 million Americans over 
twenty-five had finished high school; in 1970, more 
than 60 million. In 1950, only 5.5 million had fin- 
ished college or graduate school; in 1970, more 
than 12 million had done so. In 1950-70 the num- 
ber of new book titles published tripled, with the 
biggest increase in sociology and economics. 

Meanwhile, the sale of daily papers per family 
has dropped 18 per cent. In part, this is due to 
the disappearance of competing papers in many 
communities; in part because when families have 
to decide whether to buy two papers, one subur- 
ban and one metropolitan, they find one of the 
two dispensable. 

My study of changes in quantities of news was 
based on two main sources. One was published 
data of Media Records, Inc., the leading recorder 
of lines of ads, nonadvertising output, and total 
lines published. Media Records compiles this 
data for selected papers, mostly larger ones. There 
are 249 dailies in the 1970 listings; of these, only 
153 appeared in the 1950 listings without a change 
of name in the paper. These 153, representing 30 
per cent of all U.S. daily circulation, were analyzed 
for general proportions of content. 

The other source was twenty-five American 
dailies examined for their proportion of live news 
and staff-produced news on selected days in 1950 
and 1970. The sample was selected by using a 
Media Records list of dailies by circulation size. 
(Tabloids were omitted because there are so 
few and they are complicated to compare to stand- 
ard-size papers; this eliminated the biggest paper, 
the New York Daily News, and made the first 
choice the Chicago Tribune.) In the 250,000-and- 
over circulation class, every third paper on the 
Media Records list was selected; in the 100,000-to- 
250,000 class, every tenth paper was selected; 


among the smaller dailies, every 100th paper. 
The sample was deliberately weighted toward 
the larger papers, since these cover most of the 
total daily readership in the country. (While the 
130 largest papers—all those over 100,000 circu- 
lation—constitute 7 per cent of all dailies, they 
have 55 per cent of all daily circulation.) Papers 
selected were matched with papers kept on file 
in the Library of Congress; when a paper was not 
available, the next paper upward on the Library’s 
list was selected. Dates chosen were the first full 
week in April of 1950 and 1970 (for the ten largest 
papers, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, April 
3, 5, and 7, 1950, and April 6, 8, and 10, 1970; for 
the remaining papers, Wednesdays and Fridays 
for both weeks). No Sunday papers were ex- 
amined. Since not all microfilming companies use 
the same reduction ratio and not all microfilm 
projectors use the same enlargement ratios, vari- 
ations in projected column size of microfilmed 
papers were adjusted to a standard 21 inches. 
There is no universal definition of a newshole. 
Some editors count only text, some text plus head- 
lines and art; and editors differ on what to regard 
as live news. For this study only text was meas- 
ured, and the definition of live news excluded 
routine social items; weather forecasts; editorials 
or Op-Ed commentary; “women and social” items 
unless they were acceptable in regular news col- 
umns; cooking; food; fashions; comics; radio-TV 
listings and columnists; routine short obituaries; 


most sports items unless in the regular news col- 
umns; and business page items such as routine 
annual reports, dividend announcements, person- 
nel promotions, etc. House ads and promotions 
(which sometimes appeared in the news columns) 
were not counted, nor were obvious “Business Of- 
fice Musts.” 

The comparative profile of the ‘‘average” news- 
paper, according to the study: 


1950 1970 
Size of paper (pages) 34 54 
Live news (columns) 27 37 
% live news to total space 11.1% 8.8% 
Staff-written news (columns) 19 28 
% staff stories to total space 5.9%, 5.8% 
Photo and art (columns) 13 21 


% photos and art to total 38%, 39% 


Neither the proportion nor the absolute space 
devoted to live news, I found, follows any consist- 
ent pattern. The papers with the largest circula- 
tions don’t have proportionately large live news- 
holes, nor do the papers with the most pages nec- 
essarily excel in live news. The New York 
Times, for example, has the highest circulation in 
the sample, but in averages for the sample days is 
fifth in size of live newshole and sixth in size of 
the total paper; the Chicago Tribune is second in 
circulation and fourteenth in size of newshole; 
the Philadelphia Bulletin is only tenth in over- 
all size, but second in size of live newshole; the 





Atlanta Constitution food section (left), Chicago Tribune travel section, Los Angeles Times 
inside news section—‘‘a decreasing share . . . available to editorial staffs.” 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch, sixth in circulation but 
first in the size of live newshole. 

(Not all the material classified by Media Records 
as “nonadvertising” is real news. The Orlando, 
Fla., Sentinel, for example, is listed as having al- 
most the same amount of news in 1970—18,831,000 
lines—as the New York Times—18,580,000. An 
even higher proportion of its paper—36.6 per cent 
—is devoted to “‘nonadvertising” than the Times’ 
31.4 per cent. Yet reading the two papers does not 
give the impression of equal amounts of real news. 
One reason may be that the Orlando paper an- 
nually publishes at least twenty-nine “Special Sec- 
tions.” Some of these in 1970 were Realtors, Home 
Fashion, Insurance, Fall Heating. Such material, 
counted as “news” by Media Records, is not 


“Subscribers 
complain of bulky, 
unwieldy papers .. .” 


counted as news in this portion of the study.) 
Sports was a major consumer of the added pages 
during the past twenty years, increasing from half 
a page to three or four. Financial and business 
news, a negligible item in most papers in 1950, 
took from one to five pages in many 1970 dailies. 
Food pages, relatively rare in 1950, were standard 
in most papers in 1970—most of them filled with 
syndicated puffery. Editorial pages have increased 
from fractions of a page to full pages. Most of the 
sample papers did not have Op Ed pages in 1970; 
noticeable, however, was an increase in letters to 
the editor and greater variety in commentary. 
Changes in conventions of news are clear. In 
1950 violent crime, especially involving sex, was 
almost universal throughout the papers, often on 
page 1 regardless of where the crime occurred. Of 
the twenty-five papers in the 1950 sample, on one 
day four (including two big-city papers) offered as 
one of their three lead stories the case of a distant 
murder of a coed (“coed” like “blonde,” “glam- 
our,” and “solon” were favorite 1950 headline 
words). On one day the Rutland, Vt., Herald had 
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four murders on page 1: one in Missouri, one in 
Pennsylvania, one in the District of Columbia, 
and one local. Religion was not far away, often in 
the persons of Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen, and a younger but nonetheless 
ubiquitous Billy Graham. Page | of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer had Dr. Peale announcing in a 
headline RELIGION HELPS U.S. COMBAT CRIME, In 
1970 there was no similar prominent appearance 
of the two subjects. 

In 1950 papers threw away space on the bizarre. 
The April 3, 1950, Chicago Tribune had three 
compelling page 1 items: MAN KILLs FLY ON PLATE 
GLASS WINDOW; MAN HITS PEEPING TOM WITH BASE- 
BALL BAT; and AUTO KILLs DEER. The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, the Washington Evening Star, 
and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch all reported on 
page 1 an AP item about a two-year-old boy re- 
puted to have bitten a rattlesnake in a town date- 
lined, Turkey, Tex. 

Foreign news tended toward the bizarre or ex- 
otic or humorous. In 1950 most of the papers used 
“Jap” both in headlines and text; in Hawaii (Jap- 
anese population, 31 per cent) the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser used ‘‘Japanese.” Surprisingly few Wom- 
en’s and Social pages were liberated between 
1950 and 1970. They took more space, but still 
were filled with items about teas, benefit commit- 
tees, and news of the local elite. In 1950, the 
Meridian, Miss., Star had “Colored News” and 
“Colored Deaths”; it still did in 1970. 

In general, though 1970 papers were tighter and 
cleaner in makeup, vestiges of the casual times 
of trivial fillers remained. The April 5, 1950, 
Evening Capital of Annapolis, Md., which had a 
live newshole of nine columns, informed its read- 
ers at the bottom of a news story, sans headline: 


Q. Can the bird of paradise raise its plumage as 
the peacock can? 


A. These beautiful plumes can be raised and 
spread out at will, so as to conceal the wearer in a 
fountain-like rain of feathers. 


Twenty years later, on April 8, 1970, the Paw- 
tucket Times continued the practice, announcing 
to the mill towns of Rhode Island’s Blackstone 
Valley, in a leftover space on page 5 (in a paper 








that had reduced its newshole 13 per cent since 
being bought by a chain): 
Nebraska is still one of the few states to allow 


hunting of both prairie chickens and sharp-tailed 
grouse, 


In 1950 Horatio Alger still lived. Almost every 
paper carried prominently an AP story of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s reminiscences of his father, 
including his eagerness to polish his elder’s shoes. 
Novels were still being serialized in some papers. 
Religion, usually featuring Norman Vincent 
Peale or Billy Graham, appeared prominently as 
news. Hollywood was a common source. Actor 
Walter Huston’s death was reported on many 
front pages. 

Among all twenty-five papers in 1970 the lead 
stories were slightly more uniform than in 1950. 
This could reflect greater common knowledge and 
agreement on what is important, or it could re- 
flect the continuing influence of wire service budg- 
ets. But in 1970 it was more difficult to be certain 
what was the second or third lead. Page 1 makeup 
was horizontal on many papers, with more varia- 
tion in headline style. 

The dominance of ads in the increased thickness 
of dailies is not a total loss, since ads have some 
appeal. But increasingly subscribers complain of 
bulky, unwieldy papers. Furthermore, 1950-70 
has been a period of growing profits for the owners 
who have failed to maintain their proportion of 
real news. (On the days measured in the twenty- 
five papers, twenty-one had increased their live 
newshole in 1970, but in fifteen of the twenty-five 
papers live news as a proportion of total space 
had dropped.) 

Neither is “nonadvertising” other than live 
news all a loss. It includes commentary, which is 
generally richer in intellectual and informational 
content than in 1950 (when Westbrook Pegler 
and Walter Winchell were lecturing the reading 
populace on world events). Letters to the editor are 
important. Financial news and sports obviously 
have wide appeal. Some Women’s Page material 
reflects the real world—but not much. More pa- 
pers have “Action Line” columns that handle local 
complaints. But there is a distressing residue of 
journalistic sludge—business plugs, over-the-tran- 
som press releases printed as news, acres of food 















Live news in 25 dailies 
for days in April 1950 and 1970 
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New York Times 
846,000 
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27 
33 
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25 3.6 
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Chicago iribune 
768,000 




















Philadelphia Bulletin 1950 29 8.5 19 5.5 
634,000 58 11.0 42 8.0 
















Cleveland Plain Dealer 
403,000 


19 
34 






7.0 
5.0 






10 
18 


3.5 
2.5 










Milwaukee Journal 1950 38 7.5 23 4.5 
347,000 1970 44. 6.0 26 3.5 














St. Louis Post-Dispatch 1950 49 10.0 25 6.5 
326,000 61 9.0 46 6.5 


Washington Star 1950 41 8.5 21 5.5 
304,000 53 41 8.0 































Buffalo News 1950 32 7.0 18 4.0 
284,000 55 7.0 40 5.0 















Boston Globe 1950 21 78 13 4.5 
261,000 32 7.0 23 5.0 

















Hartford Times 37 26 8.0 
131,000 1970 52 9.0 37 7.0 



















Omaha World-Herald 27 8.0 6 2.0 
121,000 1970 41 8.5 17 3.0 


















Sacramento Union 






16 9.0 4 2.0 
94,000 1970 30 7.0 13 4.0 




















Greensboro News 28 16 11.0 
81,000 1970 36 12.0 21 7.0 













San Antonio Express 16 9 3.0 
80,000 1970 40 7.0 21 4.0 















Honolulu Advertiser 26 18 11.0 
74,000 1970 «31 8.0 22 6.0 





















Knoxville Journal 19 11 6.0 
64,000 1970 22 10.0 11 5.0 















Manchester Union Leader 27 24 10.0 
62,000 1970 43 12.0 34 9.5 








Montgomery Advertiser 1950 16 8.0 6 3.0 
58,000 1970 23 11.0 12 6.0 















Pawtucket, R.!., Times 46 24 7.5 
38,000 1970 40 19.0 13 6.5 











Casper, Wyo., Star-Tribune 1950 17 14.0 15 10.0 
26,000 1970 621 12.0 17 9.0 










Meridian, Miss., Star 15 7.0 
23,000 1970 15 8.0 9 5.0 













Rutland, Vt., Herald 1950 21 13.0 13 8.0 
22,500 1970 33 21.0 24 15.0 










Aberdeen, $.D., American-News 1950 22 20.0 10 9.0 
22,000 1970 27 11.0 7 3.0 















Annapolis, Md., Capital 9 7 8.0 
17,000 1970 16 8.0 8 4.0 











Laramie, Wyo., Boomerang 1950 13 20.0 2 3.5 
6,000 1970 13 12.0 5 4.0 
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photos and releases separating ads, gushing fashion 
stories, and fawning real estate stories indistin- 
guishable from the canned material produced by 
the real estate industry. 

Simple quantity of news space clearly is no 
guarantee of significant or useful news. The forty- 
three live news columns of the Manchester Union 
Leader, for instance, were not comparable in sig- 
nificant content to the thirty-three columns in the 
Chicago Tribune. Reflecting the conservative 
opinions of the publisher, stories in the paper 
tended to be highly political, or mechanical list- 
ings of meetings. 

The lead story on page 2 of the April 8, 1970, 
Union Leader, for example, is AGNEW ‘TORTURED BY 
MEDIA.’ On April 10, a long letter by a doctor 
from Missoula, Mont., to his brother appears as a 
news story. How it found its way to the Union 
Leader is not explained, but an introduction 
praises the letter as worthy of reproduction. The 
letter begins, “I am sick of the ‘younger genera- 
tion,’ hippies, yippies, militants and nonsense 
... I am tired of tolerance. . . .” Presented in 
the news columns without added reportage or ex- 
planation, it, too, was classified by Media Records 
as “news.” So was a full page presented as news 
under the banner BUSINESS PERSONALITIES AND 
SERVICES YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT, with headlines 
like: CHAGNON Is CAPABLE BUILDING WRECKER. 

The same paper had as its third lead on page 1 a 
sermon by Billy Graham in which the famous 
divine was quoted as warning his audience, “This 


may be God’s last effort in Manchester. . . .” 

For newspapers as a whole, this may be pub- 
lishers’, if not God’s, last chance to restore their 
professional staffs’ share of the papers’ space. 
Publishers are making more money than ever— 
they are now the third most profitable manufac- 
turing industry in the country. Though most of 
them act as though they don’t know or believe it, 
they are on the verge of a revolution in the way 
society gets information—a revolution centering 
around cable and the computer. 

Within the next twenty years newspaper read- 
ers will probably be able to do much of their 
shopping by video inspection of catalogues and 
then remote-control ordering. If this happens, 
many advertisers will switch to the merchandising- 
information computers. Present readers probably 
will have access from their homes to a variety of 
new information sources—TV monitoring of 
public meetings, distant libraries, retrieval of 
selected information from news and general data 
banks. In that kind of world, the power of the 
home-delivered printed paper to survive will de- 
pend not on the ads that increasingly dominate 
space. Nor on most of the puffery that occupies 
so much of the 17 per cent added to “news” space 
between 1950 and 1970. Rather it will depend 
upon perceptive reportage and analysis of events, 
written with skill and clarity by local professional 
staffs. If these staffs continue to lose their share 
of the paper, the next generation of readers may 
decide not to take on another 1,500 pounds. 















Things that don’t 
get reported, 
women’s interest division 
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The failed promise 
of all-news radio 


“Newsradio needn’t be dull. A little audacity, of the type practiced by some of the 
country’s talk-show hosts, could help get stations out of the doldrums.” 


RON POWERS 
JERROLD OPPENHEIM 


@ The radio news anchorman was talking by 
phone to a reporter on the farm-and-food beat. 
After giving the day’s farm prices, the reporter and 
the anchorman got into a discussion about corn. 
“What else do people put on corn besides butter 
and salt?” asked the anchorman. 

“I don’t know,” replied the reporter. “But I'll 
find out and report back.” 

The following morning, the reporter was back 
with an on-the-air answer: “Nobody around here 
has ever heard of putting anything besides butter 
and salt on the corn, Bob.” 

The above conversation took place, not on a 
corn-prone 500-watter somewhere in the Missouri 
bootheel, but on the sophisticated airwaves of the 
nation’s third-largest broadcast market, Chicago. 
The anchorman was Bob Sanders who, with his 
wife Betty, provides some strange innovations in 
the concept of “‘all-news radio” for the CBS-owned 
station, WBBM. 

Bob and Betty, or “Mr. and Mrs. News,” as they 


Ron Powers is the Pulitzer Prize-winning radio-TV critic 
of the Chicago Sun-Times. Jerrold Oppenheim is a lawyer 
and editor of Cable Report, a monthly newsletter on 
cable TV published in Chicago. 


like to be known, take liberties with the craft of 
broadcast journalism that would curl Walter 
Cronkite’s mustache. Not long after the corn in- 
vestigation, Bob was reading an advertising spot 
for an apartment complex while Betty, at the 
next mike, kept up what was meant to be a 
string of humorous asides. Finally Bob, in ex- 
asperation, snapped: “Will you keep quiet and 
let me finish? These people are paying for this 
time!” 

Besides freely airing their temperamental out- 
bursts for all, the Sanderses treat their weekday 
morning audiences to a bizarre assortment of 
other fare: advertising-oriented “interviews” (such 
as Money Matters, starring Dean Gordon of 
sponsor Terra International); fractured reports 
from on-the-scene correspondents (Sanders recently 
asked a reporter for the count in a jury verdict; 
the reporter said she didn’t know; neither was 
aware that verdicts in criminal cases must be 
unanimous); and downright unreliable informa- 
tion. (Hours after a jet plane crashed near a 
Chicago airport, Sanders had on the air an anony- 
mous caller—a self-described “ham radio operator” 
—who claimed to have monitored the control 
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Rod MacLeish, Peter Lisagor, and Erwin Canham of Group W—“excellent staff of commentators.” 


tower conversation to the doomed aircraft; the 
thrust of his report, which strongly implied a 
foulup by the air controllers, was never borne 
out in subsequent investigation.) 

All-news radio is more than Bob and Betty, of 
course. At its best, it does considerable credit to 
CBS and Group W, the two organizations most 
heavily involved in the format. But the above in- 
cidents, and others like them, bespeak serious 
shortcomings for a medium that, according to a 
recent study by R. H. Bruskin Associates, is the 
main daytime source of news for 54 per cent of 
American city-dwellers over the age of eighteen. 

Since arriving on the national scene in the late 
1960s, all-news radio has boasted of being an 
“electronic newspaper.” But it has never been 
entirely free from the hucksterism, corner-cutting, 
and general expediency that are taken for granted 
in most areas of broadcasting. The question is: 
can all-news radio be a genuine “electronic news- 
paper” with such shackles as these? After moni- 
toring all-news formats from New York to San 
Francisco, we have concluded that the answer is, 
“Yes—with strong qualifications.” 

All-news radio is an ideal format for many vi- 
tal city information services: up-to-the-minute 
weather, traffic reports, and emergency informa- 
tion during civic disasters such as fires and mas- 
sive collisions. Some news analysts who are heard 
on all-news formats are first-rate. CBS’s Spectrum 
series of sharp broadcast commentary by prom- 
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inent Americans outside the network staff is superb. 

On the other hand, all-news radio fails in many 
of the categories that are regarded as irreducible 
by the newspaper profession it seeks to emulate. 
Local reporting, especially of the investigative 
or “enterprise” variety, is at a high premium. 
Much of what passes for local news is “agenda” 
coverage: routine press conferences and speeches. 
There is a good deal of soft material, much of 
which isn’t news at all: marital advice, home- 
making tips, gossip reports from Hollywood. 
Though all-news station managers correctly 
point out that such features consume a good deal 
of space in newspapers as well, the point remains 
that a newspaper reader has the option of skip- 
ping this material. A radio listener must wait it 
out—and sometimes he isn’t sure, using “news 
headlines” as a guide, whether what he is hearing 
is hard news or filler. 

We monitored each of the major market all- 
news stations in the country, some for as long as 
twenty hours, mostly in morning drive-time. From 
that, we were able to construct a profile of a 
typical weekday hour [see box, page 25]. 

On the whole, we found that all-news stations 
are at their best in “swarming” a fast-breaking 
local story, usually of the disaster variety. News 
analysis, though infrequent, was suprisingly so- 
phisticated, with more subjects covered (religion, 
for instance) than TV normally offers. 

On the deficit side, local staff coverage of non- 





CBS “Spectrum” commentators (from left) Joyce Maynard, Murray Kempton, Phyllis Shafly— 


sensational stories ranged from infrequent to 
nonexistent. A lonely exception was in Philadel- 
phia, where Westinghouse station KYW applied 
local coverage to eight out of thirty-four stories in 
one typical hour. 

At least one-third of all ads (as much as two- 
thirds at WTOP, Washington) were read by staff 
newsmen, a striking violation of the ethic that 
separated the news from special-interest influence. 
Advertising clutter was rampant: as many as 
thirty-two commercials in an hour were logged at 
WEEI in Boston. 

Sports and business coverage tended to be ex- 
tremely duplicative, with stories in each category 
repeated relentlessly. 

Newscasting was an all-male commodity on 
most stations during the large audience drive 
times. On the CBS stations, especially, the local 
station often duplicated stories that were also 
heard from the network at the top of the hour. 

Philadelphia emerged as the city best served by 
an all-news radio station. At Group W’s KYW, 
local staff members contributed superior news 
analysis. During one hour, we heard one on the 
issue of auto pollution and the remedy offered by 
mass transit; another explaining the advantages 
of locating mentally retarded people in noninsti- 
tutional settings; a third delineating the issues 
involved in a transit strike. KYW was the lone 
station using women announcers in drive-time; 
its ad clutter was minimal (eight breaks in an 








“sharp broadcast commentary.” 


hour) and the weather forecasts were extensive. 

At another Group W outlet, KFWB in Los 
Angeles, we heard four good analyses (one local) 
in one thirty-five-minute period. These included 
a description of both sides of a local bakery 
strike, as well as Group W reports on the Vietnam 
peace talks, an upcoming West German election, 
and the Argentine instability accompanying the 
last visit there of Juan Peron. 

WTOP, the Post-Newsweek station in the 
nation’s capital, was a surprisingly feature-ori- 
ented station in the granddaddy of all hard-news 
cities. (Our Survey was pre-Watergate hearings.) 
Doug Llewelyn, WTOP’s resident whimsy artist, 
devoted several minutes to a frothy piece on funny 
mail at the State Department. 

What news WTOP did offer was bite-size; the 
station ran forty-eight stories in a typical hour, 
more stories-per-hour than anybody else. Discount- 
ing the national news, WTOP had less local cover- 
age than any station surveyed. Though it bills 
itself as a provider of “continuous news for the 
District of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia,” 
WTOP finds little continuing news worth re- 
porting from the latter two areas. 

New York is served by two all-news stations, 
WCBS and Westinghouse’s WINS. The two seem- 
ingly have elected to go head-to-head in competi- 
tion, each offering a similar format of many 
stories-per-hour (a few more on WINS), little 
national news, and scant attention to analysis or 
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feature. WCBS used its network more than the 
Group W affiliate used Westinghouse; ad clutter 
at WCBS was as much as 50 per cent higher than 
its competitor. “Service” news is important in 
New York; both WCBS and WINS lean heavily 
to weather, traffic, and (uniquely) train reports. 

Boston’s WEEI, a CBS-owned outlet (which is 
all-news only during drive-time), went in heavily 
for local stories; sixteen of thirty-four stories in a 
typical hour were local. Sports coverage was high. 

In comparing the CBS and Westinghouse sta- 
tions, we reached the following conclusions: 
Westinghouse has a clear superiority in news 
analysis, with an excellent in-house staff of com- 
mentators such as Rod MacLeish on the Washing- 
ton scene, Alfred Klausler on religion, Jim Slade 
on science/space, and Peter Lisagor on politics; 
CBS is more oriented to sports coverage; CBS has 


“At its worst, 
all newsradio can 
be bad indeed...” 


a heavier reliance on the network news feed as 
opposed to local stories; CBS schedules as many 
as twice the advertising breaks of Group W. 

At its worst, all-news radio can be very bad in- 
deed. Perhaps the most clinical textbook example 
of the miasmic incompetencies that can be com- 
mitted in its name occurred at CBS’s WBBM in 
Chicago during the year-long reign of James 
Simon as general manager. CBS management 
brought the youthful Simon to Chicago from its 
San Francisco outlet in the late summer of 1971, 
with orders to cut costs and increase profits at a 
station lolling in its own fat. When Simon arrived, 
WBBM was overstaffed, and several high-salaried 
personalities were languishing on the payroll. 

But Simon’s “remedies” provoked the staff 
to near-mutiny and brought heaping ridicule on 
the station from Chicago’s radio-TV critics. He 
dismissed several reporters and writers. He cur- 
tailed local live coverage to the extent of making 
a nightshift anchorman out of WBBM’s highly 
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regarded environmental editor and recalling a 
skilled political correspondent from his assign- 
ment covering the Illinois General Assembly. He 
hired the journalistically inept Sanders team as a 
personality gimmick to attract housewives in the 
morning. He let the station’s traffic reporter know 
he was through by locking him out of his office. 
The news staff that remained responded with 
sullenness and venom. 

Nevertheless, CBS management refused to re- 
place Simon—because of the station’s ratings. 
(The Sanders act and other gimmicks kept WBBM 
as high as third place in certain time periods of 
Chicago’s highly competitive market.) It literally 
took a disaster to embarrass CBS into dismissing 
Simon. On Oct. 39, 1972, a commuter train 
crashed into another train, resulting in heavy loss 
of life. WBBM, Chicago’s only all-newser, was 
soundly beaten in its coverage of the event by at 
least four other stations, among them a Group W 
outlet (WIND) that is not all-news but has a 
first-rate news operation. 

One reason for WBBM’s incompetence: most of 
its top-level management, including Simon, were 
in Detroit on that day attending a seminar on 
how to promote all-news radio. Those left in 
charge of the station either did not know how to 
cover a disaster or did not care. 

Since Simon’s replacement, WBBM has rein- 
stated many specialists to their old beats and 
morale has improved. Live call-outs have been 
started in the morning and a reporter has been 
assigned fulltime to do research for documenta- 
ries. But softness and gimmickry persist. One hour 
we monitored, for example, included Ann Landers, 
Money Matters, a menu (no recipes, just a list), 
a psychology feature, Parent Talk, and an inter- 
view with an actor. 

Much of the credit for inventing all-news radio 
is normally given to Gordon McLendon, the 
legendary Texas politico-broadcast entrepreneur 
who presently owns several stations. Legend has 
it that in the late 1950s McLendon purchased 
XTRA, whose transmitter was in Tijuana, and 
beamed continuous wire-service copy at the 
United States. All of which McLendon in fact did 
—but not before a station in San Francisco, 
KFAX, devised the format about 1959. Among 


the staff members there was Maurie Webster, later announcer rip a piece of wire copy about the 


to be vice president of divisional services of CBS General Assembly in Springfield, going to a tele- 
in New York. “We did it—ineffectively,” Webster phone across the room, dialing the man on the 
recalls. “Fifteen minutes of a Chamber-of-Com- mike, and faking an “‘on-the-scene report.” 
merce meeting, that type of thing.” Meanwhile, Westinghouse Broadcasting—Group 
After McLendon initiated the format on W—was considering moving into the embryonic 
XTRA, he created an all-news approach at WNUS format. “I was running WINS in New York in 
in Chicago. Veteran broadcasters who had been 1964 when we were first looking into all-news,” 
associated with WNUS still chuckle at its early recalls Joel Chaseman, president of Post-News- 
flim-flam techniques—such as having an in-studio week Stations, Inc., and vice president and mem- 






Anatomy of an hour’s ‘newsradio’ 







Number of stories in each category during a randomly selected weekday hour 
of morning drive-time newsradio (6:30 to 9 a.m.): 











WBBM WEE KYW WINS WwcCBs KCBS KFWB WTOP WAVA 
Chicago Boston Phila. NY NY SF LA DC pc 
CBS CBS w? w CBS CBS w Post 





NEWS CATEGORY 































State and local 14 16 8 8 13 17 11 6 20 
National 15 4 10 0 2 10 9 18 18 
International 6 9 6 10 15 3 14 10 6 
Sports (segments) 2 4 2 2 2 2 2 4 3 
Business 6 3 0 10 1 6 0 2 0 
Service® 11 9 8 14 9 5 4 8 7 
Other 

Total 41 34 34 44 33 0 0 0 0 








NEWS VS. FEATURE 


Hard news 39 32 27 44 30 43 40 48 54 
Analysis, comment 2 1 7 0 1 40 35 43 50 
News feature 0 1 0 0 1 0 5 0 2 
Non-news fluff 0 0 0 0 0 


STATION VS. POOLS 


Enterprise 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
Wires and staff 22 33 31 40 19 0 0 1 0 
Syndicated 1 0 0 0 0 32 32 31 48 
Network/group 18 1 3 4 13 4 0 1 6 
Other 0 0 0 7 8 





OTHER FACTS 





Public service announcements 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Ads 29 32 17 16 24 0 2 0 0 
Actuality* 8 5 4 0 4 22 13 16 18 
Correspondents on air® 4 3 8 0 3 8 4 1 a 
Announcer-read ads V2 V2 few V2 V2 2 4 0 4 
Women on air 0 0 4 0 0 & 0 .66 1 
Duplicate stories*® 5 1 4 1 2 








1) All-news only during morning and evening drive-times. 
2) Westinghouse. 

3) Traffic, weather, trains; excludes headlines, time-and-temp. reports. 
4) Excludes network/group coverage. 

5) Excludes network/group coverage and business reports. 

6) Excluding service, sports (both highly repetitive). 
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ber of the board of the Washington Post Co. “Our 
motivation for the changeover was simple, in a 
way. We had purchased this 50,000-watt station 
in New York for $10 million—at that time, a 
record price in broadcasting. The station had 
operated as an all-out rocker, doing very little 
news and practically no public service. It was an 
extraordinarily successful station. It was not, 
however, the kind of station that Westinghouse 
saw itself operating. When we tried to convert to 
our kind of station—much more news, public 
service, and talk—the ratings dropped. When you 
carry a load of that kind of purchase price and 
are one of many stations in a market, you must 
examine your premises.” 

What Westinghouse found was a great number 
of music stations on the premises. “We looked 
around for something,” said Chaseman, “that 
would be consistent with our standards of broad- 
casting and at the same time, something people 
would listen to. A couple of us got together and 
said what if we went all-news? We'd heard of Mc- 
Lendon, but we just didn’t think much of those 
stations. Men sitting at a microphone reading 
wire-service copy was not what we wanted to do. 

“If our all-news station were to be to McLen- 
don’s all-news what our music station was to rock, 
then it would be an expensive proposition. The 
question was, would the stockholders buy it? We 
really believed the community would recognize 
that it needed all-news when it got going. 

“People asked us: ‘Won’t you run out of news 
by 9:30 in the morning? Won’t you be into the 
obits and want-ads by 10?’ So with no real proto- 


type and with a desire to do something worth 


doing, we found ourselves inventing the wheel.” 

The “wheel” was the newswheel concept, in 
which major news stories were repeated every 
fifteen or twenty minutes. “That first day,” said 
Chaseman, “we summarized stories every six or 
seven minutes. Then we changed to every fifteen 
minutes.” 

Now, Group W all-news stations operate on a 
more sophisticated version of the newswheel. The 
hour is divided into two half-hour units, which in 
turn are divided into four major sections. They 
include regular blocs of sports, headline sum- 
maries, weather, traffic, and commercials. News 
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analysis, commentary, and other features are in- 
tegrated into this basic format. 

Following WINS’ successful entry into the for- 
mat in 1964, Group W converted two more stations 
to all-news: KYW Philadelphia, in 1965, and 
KFWB Los Angeles, in 1968. CBS, which had 
closely watched Group W’s progress into the field, 
began converting its owned-and-operated stations 
to all-news beginning with WCBS New York in 
1967. In 1968 KNX Los Angeles, WBBM Chicago, 
and KCBS San Francisco followed. 

“Our conviction,” said CBS’s Webster, “was that 
it would not be quickly profitable but it would be 
profitable. We felt that the long-range direction 
of radio was in the growing importance of news 
and information programming on the AM band. 
FM would become the medium for music.” 

One roadblock to profitability is the high cost of 
operating an all-news radio station. If a news 
station is to maintain even a semblance of thor- 
oughness, the number of its on-air personnel must 
be about five times the number of disc jockeys at 
a music station. There are anchormen, reporters, 
commentators, newswriters and producers on the 
payroll—most of them, thanks to strong union 
contracts, earning a salary in the $20,000 price 
range—minimum. (It is true that some rock sta- 
tions dole out $100,000-plus salaries to their stars. 
But a station employs fewer of them and when 
such high salaries are paid, it is usually because 
the disc jockey is a powerful attractor of advertis- 
ing revenue.) WBBM, for example, grew to 107 
employees by December, 1972. Forty of them—37 
per cent—were employed to inadequately pro- 
duce the news. 

“The cost in all-news radio is just incredible,” 
said a Chicago broadcaster formerly associated 
with such a station. “In 1964 and 1965, when the 
format was just getting started, many print- 
oriented people went into all-news radio. The re- 
sult was overstaffing of the stations—staffing 
along newspaper lines. This created job precedents 
that proved hard to get rid of. Why do you need 
one guy to write copy and another guy to read it?” 

“When you transfer a station format from music 
to talk or all-news, your overhead goes up 50 per 
cent,” said the former program director of a CBS 
station. “You immediately add the cost of more 


technicians, on-air personnel, and other services 
such as UPI audio. At our station, for instance, 
we went from fourteen to thirty-two technicians 
when we converted to all-news.” 

The former executive denied that all-news radio 
stations are money-losers. “None of the CBS sta- 
tions operates in the red,” he said, “and neither do 
the Westinghouse people, as far as I know. But 
they aren’t very profitable, either. Most of them 
make under a half-million a year in profits. That 
is a return of about 3 per cent, since a typical 
station is valued at about $18 million. 

“The all-news stations are really writeoffs. What 
they do for a network or a station group is provide 
pride, prestige. Believe me, that is an important 
factor for the people at CBS in New York—partly 
because that’s the way those people are, and 





“In desperation 
newsradio resorts to 
‘canned’ news...” 


partly because it lets them go to the FCC and 
say, ‘Look, we’re interested in public service. We 
have all those news stations that are barely mak- 
ing a profit.’”’ 

A Westinghouse program director agrees. ““West- 
inghouse and CBS did a lot of it [all-news con- 
version] for license protection,” he said. “They 
make good brownie points for the FCC.” 

But a journalistic ransom must be paid for 
keeping these stations profitable. The salaries of 
just two or three newsmen, plus accompanying 
technicians, can make a huge dent in a marginal 
budget. Hence all-news stations are extremely 
reluctant to expand their beats past the bare 
minimum for any reasonably competent radio 
station, all-news or not—police station, city hall, 
environment, sports, possibly “human interest.” 

“An all-news station is nothing more than an 
instant headline service,” said the former execu- 
tive. “It’s too bad that some people try to make it 
more than that. As a headline service, I think it 
does a good service to the community.” 





That might be true if it could be verified that 
people, upon hearing a newsradio report, ran out 
and bought the nearest newspaper for an in-depth 
treatment, or kept it in mind until the weekly 
newsmagazines appeared. But evidence is grow- 
ing that radio and TV news are preferred alter- 
nates, not just handy supplements, for about half 
the population. And that figure is growing. 

Newsradio’s financial difficulties are important 
to the newslistener because they directly affect 
the quality of newsradio news. Since the heaviest 
part of a newsradio station’s budget is news per- 
sonnel salaries, that is where most economies are 
made. The result is understaffing. 

That means a reporter is almost never sprung 
loose for investigative or enterprise reporting. At 
$20,000 a year and up, reporters are too valuable 
to put on one story for three months. Few report- 
ers are given the time even to become specialists, 
to develop a beat, or to do occasional analysis of 
important local events or trends. 

In fact, so great is the pressure to fill air time 
that newsmen are encouraged to gather as many 
quick-to-file stories as they can. (Preferably inter- 
views which, in contrast to press conferences, do 
not require the presence of a union technician.) 
Naturally they head for the predictable sources 
and staged events, missing most of the city’s real 
news but collecting lots of good “actuality” tape. 

Since there are never enough newsradio re- 
porters to cover the news, newsradio stations rely 
heavily on various kinds of pooled coverage. CBS 
stations, for example, depend upon their network 
feed. That’s why there are so many sports seg- 
ments on CBS newsradio; sports are relatively easy 
to sell to advertisers on a network basis. 

Newsradio also relies greatly on group bureaus, 
which means that most in-depth national and in- 
ternational news comes from Washington, Viet- 
nam, or the Middle East. Newsradio tends to cover 
hot spots relatively well and leave the other areas 
of the world to superficial coverage by UPI. 

In desperation, newsradio resorts to “canned” 
news. One of the suppliers of canned news even 
calls itself CANS (Chicago Audio News Service, 
one of whose clients is WBBM). When Congress 
ended the last Penn Central strike, WBBM car- 
ried Penn Central’s public relations man hot off 
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the telephone wire. Canned statehouse services 
are also used. 

Even with all these reporter-stretching tricks, 
newsradio stations always seem to be stuck with 
time that just has to be filled. For those embarrass- 
ing moments, anything is better than dead air. 
Even oldtime Hollywood gossiper Jimmie Fidler, 
account executives talking about “our” stock 
market, or professors giving free art reviews in 
exchange for the thrill of being on the radio. 
When those are used up, there are station promos, 
cute banter, and duplicate news stories. 

One of the most insidious results of newsradio’s 
marginal profitability is its queasiness about chal- 
lenging sources of revenue. Consumer news is 
almost nonexistent. 

“My quarrel with what’s happening now,” says 
Westinghouse’s Chaseman, “is that somewhere 
along the line we've lost our willingness to try 
things. The tenuous nature of success, or the lack 
of it, has inhibited experimentation. All-news 
radio has never been a huge success or a huge 
failure; it’s always been on the thin edge. 

“One problem is the drone of all-news stations; 
the grayness of all-news stations. The whole anchor 
function has lost its meaning. Some poor sonuva- 
bitch is sitting there having to read for half an 
hour. But you get into the question: if you're 
going to eliminate that drone, that drab reading 
of the wire services, what are you going to substi- 
tute for it? And the answer is—and this is where 
I wish the unions and management would trust 
each other—you get guys together on a real level, 
on a people level, and say, ‘Here’s this animal 
we're working on. How do we make it work?’ 





“One of the fatal flaws of all-news is it doesn’t 
attract younger people. They're bored by it.” 

Newsradio needn’t be dull. A little audacity, of 
the type practiced by some of the country’s more 
provocative talk-show hosts and even rock an- 
nouncers, could help get such stations out of the 
doldrums. Why shouldn’t a news station open 
its phone lines after a few turns of the newswheel, 
for instance, and encourage listeners to respond 
to the day’s events—with newsmen, not showbiz 
types, on the other end of the lines? Press- 
conference journalism is the bane of newsradio, 
but with a few modifications it could be electrify- 
ing; getting a conference on the air live, say, in- 
stead of taped—with all the potential warts and 
fireworks that implies. 

Many stations, such as Chicago’s WBBM, are 
beginning to experiment with local versions of 
CBS’ Spectrum, presenting critics, authorities, and 
just plain people from the area. Foreign press 
roundups—especially in these Watergate-ridden 
days—could get high listenership. So could read- 
ings of various newspaper editorials, as practiced 
by such CBS-owned stations as KMOX in St. 
Louis (an excellent station, though not all-news 
all day). 

WEEI recently ran a city magazine ad head- 
lined: IF YOU DIDN’T HEAR IT ON WEEI THIS MORN- 
ING, IT HASN’T HAPPENED YET. Part of the copy 
proclaimed, “Boston’s total news and information 
package puts it all together. . . .” All-news radio 
is far from total—even counting Bob Sanders’ in- 
depth reports on what people put besides butter 


and salt on corn. Only vigorous leadership can 
change that. 





Which review did you read? 


There’s no arguing with one thing: as 
an anthology of journalism written during 
the last dozen years or so, Tom Wolfe’s 
and E. W. Johnson’s “The New Journal- 


ism” is just fine. It's a pleasure to read, 


even for a second or third time, the best g 
wn-dz celegy lary he 





—New York Times, June 27 
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JT A COUPLE ot ...ings shouid be nored: 

This is an anthology of mostly Eastern 
writers. A similar book, though probably not 
nearly as marketable. could be made up of 
work by writers from the rest of the country. 


including Chicago. Where is Mike Royko? 
Where is Studs Terkel? Where is the best of 
Bob Greene and Clifford Terry. and Lois 
Wille? Where, for that matter, dre the late 
Edwin A. Lahey and Robert J. Casey, two of 
n- - Ne - y 


. 


the aid n 


re 


—Chicago Sun-Times, June 24 
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Sampling local reviews: In this special section CJR presents another of its periodic digests of 
material from a growing family of local journalism reviews. Written from the viewpoint of work- 
ing reporters, the reviews now are published regularly in thirteen U.S. cities. For subscription 


information, see this supplement’s back page. 


SUPPLEMENT TO COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 


é 


Doonesbury’ 
Never Scorn 
A Comics Fan 


DOUG BABB 


Northwest Journalism 


Guess who’s back in town? 
B.D. Zonker, Phred. Boopsie. 
Ms. Caucus and other friends 
of Michael Doonesbury. After 
a three-week absence from the 
Oregonian, the cartoon char- 
acters of Garry Trudeau’s 
Doonesbury comic strip were 
back in the April 23 edition. In 
the interim, Doonesbury’s 
friends found new homes in 
other Northwest dailies, once 
shut out by the Oregonian’s 
exclusive rights to the comic 
strip in southwest Washington 
and most of Oregon. 


As a result of its decision to dump 
the controversial, left-of-center fea- 
ture, three other dailies—Salem Capi- 
tal Journal, Eugene Register-Guard, 
and the Longview (Wash.) Daily News 
—purchased subscription rights to 
Doonesbury. Oregonian’ managing 
editor Dick Nokes told NW that 
Doonesbury was reinstated after a 
reader poll and a deluge of letters 
showed support for retaining it. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Race Issue: Now You 
See It, Now You Don’t 


PATRICIA McBROOM 


Philadelphia Journalism Review 


Race has now become such an infrequent topic in the press that 
Newsweek could run a cover story in February, titled ‘Whatever 
Happened to Black America?’”” How did it happen that the most 
important domestic conflict and source of national pain should 
disappear so thoroughly from the pages and airwaves of the me- 
dia, as though it were repressed or treated to a dose of “benign 


neglect?” 

The Newsweek story suggests that 
black issues have gone out of style in 
government and by implication in 
the media. If so, the nation is kidding 
itself, because race relations hardly 
fall into the category of fashion. It’s 
been said there isn’t an American 
alive, black or white, who isn’t af- 
fected by the issue of race and the 
wonder of it is that so little of that 
story has ever been told. 

For instance: A recent survey in 
Philadelphia and Charlotte, N.C., re- 
vealed that 62 per cent of the 1,890 
black people surveyed believe whites 
will some day practice genocide 
against them as blacks become more 
militant or as the need for cheap 
labor goes down. 

The white fear is evident in many 
places. One example was the clear 


implication in news stories last fall 
that the New Orleans sniping inci- 
dent represented a black conspiracy 
to kill white policemen. Variations 
on that theme have appeared more 
than once in the media, despite the 
fact that students have shown that 
blacks don’t intend to engage in 
guerrilla warfare because they know 
it means annihilation. 

“It's not what you'd call a working 
fear,” said black reporter Laura Mur- 
ray of the Evening Bulletin. ‘“No- 
body’s running for the barricades. 
People are worried about getting jobs 
and day care and getting into col- 
lege.” 

The point seems to be that the 
media have enhanced racial fears, 
raised questions and never answered 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Race Issue: Now You See lt... 


(Continued from page 29) 

them, never dealt with the percep- 
tions and misperceptions of one race 
for the other with any depth or 
realism. It’s just conceivable that the 
legacy of fear and the stereotyping it 
produces is helping to stifle na- 
tional dialogue on race; and the 
press, in the process, is missing im- 
portant stories on both race and the 
black community. A few examples: 

—The suicide rate among aspiring 
and upwardly mobile black people 
has doubled in the past five years, ac- 
cording to data at the Center for 
Minority Group Mental Health Pro- 
grams in Washington. 

—Middle class blacks face major 
frustrations in bridging the uneasy 
gap between the races and get grief 
from both sides. They are not com- 
pletely accepted by whites, yet can’t 
wholly embrace black rhetoric or 
seek to move in an all-black society. 
As black Inquirer reporter Acel Moore 
described it, the situation leads to 
“achieving without a sense of belong- 
ing. No matter how much money | 
make, | don’t feel comfortable.” The 
need to demonstrate ‘‘blackness” has 
largely passed, but Bulletin columnist 
Claude Lewis could still be asked 
recently by a black associate if his 
children are ‘“white’’ because they 
live in the suburbs. 

—The black movement at the street 
level has virtually disappeared. The 
movement, in general, has turned to 
politics. 

—Those who really stand in the 
middle between the races—people 
with a tan complexion who don’t 
identify easily as either black or white 
—are being torn apart, according to 
Philadelphia psychologist Dr. Na- 
poleon Vaughn. He said that in one 
Philadelphia high school many of 
these children had their hair cut off 
and some had their faces cut. Now 
they are dropping out of college or 
blowing their brains out. 

—Black Muslims are doing incred- 
ible things: getting people off drugs, 
buying and renovating property. Ac- 
cording to Lewis, the Muslims at 
Holmesburg prison recently cleaned 
and painted their cells, held a ban- 
quet, and collected $1,500 for the 
prisoners. 

—Promising students plucked from 


Patricia McBroom is an editor of 
“Philadelphia Journalism Review.” 
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the ghetto and placed in private 
white schools or colleges have some- 
times broken under the strain of 
making the massive transition without 
help. Philadelphia psychiatrists who 
reported on four such students a few 
years ago titled their paper “Beware 
of Whites Bearing Gifts.” In addition, 
special academic programs have at 
times experienced wholesale defec- 
tions by black students—events not 
reported, much less explored by the 
press. 

These stories and others like them 
run up against a number of obstacles 
in the press. One problem, said Dr. 
Vaughn, is that “lots of people don’t 
know how to handle the information 
once they get it.” He indicated that 
whites aren’t listening and blacks 
don’t want to talk. Another obstacle 
is the general attitude toward stories 
from the black community; “crime 
stories, yes; others, no or maybe,” 
says Lewis, adding that he holds the 
media responsible for keeping racial 
fears alive. 

Moore suggested that stories ac- 
ceptable to white editors fall into 
two extreme categories: hero stories 
about men like Leon Sullivan at one 
extreme, and violence at the other. 
“In between is the bulk of the black 
community which is ignored.” 

Both reporters emphasized that 
racial coverage is unfair, that the 
media do not apply the same criteria 
to black stories as to white, especially 
when it comes to positive stories 


The All-in-the-Family Award 
goes jointly to the Chronicle 
and the Examiner, which con- 
tinue to practice the most bla- 
tant form of nepotism when 
other young persons, coming 
from less well-provided-for 
families, could benefit from oc- 
cupying such positions. For in- 
stance, out of sixteen copy- 


boys and copygirls on the 
Chronicle staff, at least half are 
relatives of reporters, editors, 
and columnists. At least five 
key reporters on the Ex staff 
are related to editors. 


San Francisco Area 
Journalism Review, 
July/August, 1973 





about black people. In fact, the white 
media attitude toward most racial 
and black issues could be described 
as one-dimensional and _ single- 
minded. Thinking congeals into one 
theme—the “black story,” which is 
supposed to be covered by a black 
reporter and everything is then rele- 
gated to minority status, as though it 
didn’t involve the general welfare. 

Lewis was once told by an editor 
that if he stayed he could be the 
paper’s Ralph Bunche. “Being black 
is a fulltime job. You’re always in- 
volved in that battle and it is a 
battle. Because the media needs 
black reporters doesn’t mean they 
should make every black reporter a 
black specialist. It’s limiting. The 
world is so much larger than race. | 
automatically get black books. No- 
body ever thinks a black will be in- 
terested in other things.” 

Apparently, the media are so anx- 
ious to have emissaries, they don’t 
care whether or not they are jour- 
nalists. The history of black hiring in 
Philadelphia media is a strange one. 
People have been tapped from any 
line of work, given a note pad, and 
told to cover the news. These ex- 
pectations, however, have not been 
accompanied by any special training 
programs. The result is sometimes 
disastrous. 

What does this practice say to 
black journalists? It says, ‘people 
are trying to meet quotas. They'll 
take anyone for as long as they have 
to have them. There is no real search 
for qualified reporters. They could 
find them if they looked,” said Lewis. 

The race relations story is a tough 
one to handle, difficult for both races. 
But it isn’t only a black story, it’s also 
a white one. Yet white members of 
the media seem to have retreated 
altogether from any responsibility for 
covering the story, leaving the major 
burden for black reporters. 

It would be foolish to argue that 
whites can cover all stories in the 
black community as well as black re- 
porters. The miasma of distrust and 
misunderstanding would prevent 
communication. But it seems equally 
foolish to engage in segregated news 
coverage which has the effect of 
keeping whites in ignorance and 
blacks isolated. 

“| think both blacks and whites 
should cover black events and vice 
versa,” said Murray. “| would like to 
know what whites think, which angle 
they would write it from, what 
sources they would go to.” Maybe, 
if that happened, a dialogue could 
begin. 

—July, 1973 


Bureau Changes 
LA ‘Times’: Retrenching in Washington? 


JIM DAVIS, GEORGE CARTER 


Review of Southern California Journalism 


Within the last year and a half the Washington bureau of the Los 
Angeles Times has undergone a massive shakeup. Five newsmen 
have left the nineteen-member bureau, four under circumstances 
not reflecting credit upon the Times. The four include the bureau 
chief, David Kraslow; the news editor, Leo Adde; the veteran 
White House correspondent, Stuart Loory; and the paper’s most 
prestigious political reporter, Jules Witcover. The fifth man was 


Warren Rogers. 


Others in the bureau have put out 
feelers or, in some cases, have ac- 
tively sought out new jobs. Compared 
to most other newspapers, the Times’ 
pay scale is relatively high. That fac- 
tor has stopped—or delayed—other 
defections. 

One magazine correspondent, who 
like most of the sources on both 
sides of this story asked not to 
be identified, said of the changes: 
“Whether it was an editorial deci- 
sion or a business office decision, the 
Times has decided to pull in_ its 
horns. It intends to do less reporting 
of national scope, and, in the shit- 
kicking fashion of most Washington 
bureaus, to do more parochial stories 
oriented toward the home _ base 
(Southern California).” 

Similar conclusions are easy to 
come by in Washington and else- 
where in the East. 

It is a charge difficult—if not im- 
possible—to document, however, and 
is hotly denied by top editors at the 
Times. 

William Thomas, editor of the 
Times who has been responsible for 
many of the changes in the bureau, 
says flatly that there has been and 
will be “no change in policy direc- 
tion” of the bureau. Ed Guthman, the 
national editor and Los Angeles- 
based supervisor of the bureau, con- 
tends that the changes have in fact 
strengthened the bureau and that its 
overall quality is now at its peak. 

“If anything,”” Thomas maintains, 
“there is now more emphasis on na- 
tional reporting.” Guthman agrees. 

For his 1937 book, The Washing- 
ton Correspondents, Leo Rosten polled 
Washington reporters on the “least 
fair and reliable’ American newspa- 
pers. The Los Angeles Times ranked 
third, just behind the Chicago Trib- 


une and the collective Hearst news- 
papers. Asked which newspapers they 
would most like to work for, not a 
single correspondent listed the Times. 

Until Otis Chandler became pub- 
lisher and began to build the Times 
into a paper of national stature in 
the early 1960s, the situation had not 
significantly changed. The paper's 
four-man bureau was, at best, undis- 
tinguished. 

On Oct. 1, 1963, Chandler hired 
Robert Donovan and gave him 
money, authority, and new positions 
to radically change the bureau. Don- 
ovan did the job well, bringing in 
reporters with national reputations, 
such as Jack Nelson, a Pulitzer Prize 
winner at the Atlanta Constitution, 
David Kraslow, and Stuart Loory. 

Donovan did so well, in fact, that 
in July of 1970 he was enticed to 
leave the bureau for Los Angeles, the 
heir apparent to the soon-to-retire 
Times editor, Nick B. Williams. Don- 
ovan reportedly used his power to 
override strenuous objections in Los 
Angeles to have Kraslow named as 
his successor as bureau chief. As 
might be expected, morale in the 
bureau was high. Kraslow was well- 
liked by his colleagues and ran the 
bureau with a loose rein. Soon the 
bureau’s own man, Donovan, was to 
assume the throne in Los Angeles. 

On Aug. 23, 1971, however, all 
that began to change. William F. 
Thomas—not Robert Donovan—was 
named to replace Williams. Donovan 
was given an associate editorship. 

Although Thomas is reluctant to 
publicly discuss his feelings about 
the bureau under Kraslow, it is known 
that he was unhappy with much of 
what it produced. It was “too frag- 
mented,” he has said, and too closely 
paralleled the wire services. In the 





spring of 1972, Thomas visited Wash- 
ington, apparently hoping to per- 
suade Kraslow to resign his post and 
to return to reporting in the bureau. 
After almost a decade in the bureau, 
however, Kraslow had had enough. 
He instead accepted an offer to be- 
come assistant managing editor of 
the Washington Star-News. 

For Kraslow’s replacement, Thomas 
turned to Los Angeles, tapping his 
financial editor for the past four 
years, John F. Lawrence. 

As his critics were wont to point 
out, Lawrence was “void of knowl- 
edge about Washington or a day’s 
experience there.” Lawrence was not 
without credentials, however. Before 
joining the Times, he had logged 
twelve years with the Wall Street 
Journal, including stints as bureau 
chief in Pittsburgh and San Francisco. 
To replace Adde as news editor, 
Thomas picked Dennis Britton, who 
had worked on the national desk in 
Los Angeles, handling the bureau's 
copy. Britton, who, despite a long, 
flowing, unkempt hair style, man- 
ages to look thoroughly establish- 
ment, was nicknamed “Billy Batson” 
by Los Angeles colleagues. Britton fit 
in well in Washington, and his selec- 
tion has proved to be popular there. 

In the most recent departure, Wit- 
cover announced that he was dissat- 
isfied with the limitations he faced at 
the Times and moved to the Wash- 
ington Post. He was replaced by Rob- 
ert Shogan, who moved over from 
the Newsweek Washington bureau, 
where he covered the Supreme Court, 
the Department of Justice, and Vice 
President Spiro Agnew. 

Loory, who was White House cor- 
respondent for the Times from 1967 
to 1971, was unpopular with the 
Nixon Administration. There were re- 
ports that Herb Klein, among others, 
tried to influence the Times to re- 
place Loory. Partially because of 
those reports, Guthman says, the 
Times insisted that Loory remain in 
that position, although Loory himself 
had tired of the assignment and pre- 
ferred a different beat. 

Finally, in July of 1971, the Times 
agreed to Loory’s request for a leave 
of absence until April of 1972 to al- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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low him to accept a Woodrow Wil- 
son Fellowship. He was replaced by 
Robert Toth. In January, Loory asked 
for a three-month extension, but was 
turned down by the Times. Loory be- 
came executive editor of WNBC-TV 
news in New York City, and is sched- 
uled to teach at Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1973-74. 

Given the situation, perhaps Law- 
rence’s chances of being accepted in 
the bureau were doomed from the 
start. But Britton’s quick acceptance 
in the bureau would certainly indi- 
cate that there is more to the dis- 
pleasure than the mere fact that Law- 
rence was sent in from Los Angeles. 

In Los Angeles, Lawrence is cred- 
ited with improving the bureau's 
output, with getting copy in earlier 
and in better shape than had Kras- 
low. To Timesmen in Washington 
that’s the equivalent of saying of 
Spain, “Yeh, but the trains run on 
time.” 

Fate, however, was soon to land 
Lawrence a vehicle with which he 
possibly could unite the bureau and 
bring some distinction to himself and 
to his paper. The Times had moved 
to the forefront of the national press 
in its handling of the Watergate bug- 
ging scandal. A triad of Times re- 
porters—Jack Nelson, Ronald J. Os- 
trow, and Robert Jackson—provided 
the paper with numerous exclusives 
on the case. (The Watergate cover- 
age, incidentally, is the example fre- 
quently cited in LA as evidence that 
the paper is not “pulling in_ its 
horns.”’) 

Nelson is credited with persistent 
pursuit that persuaded Alfred C. 
Baldwin 3d, a government witness, to 
shatter the tightlipped silence sur- 
rounding the affair. Nelson and Os- 
trow conducted a five-hour interview 
with Baldwin. The interview was 
printed in the Times in early Octo- 
ber under Baldwin’s byline, as told 
to Nelson. Ostrow wrote a separate 
story based on Baldwin's account. 

Defense attorneys for E. Howard 
Hunt Jr., a former White House aide 
and one of seven defendants in the 
case, asked Chief U.S. District Judge 
John J. Sirica in December to sub- 
poena the Times’ tapes of the inter- 
view. The Times announced it would 
fight the subpoena. Lawrence, as bu- 
reau chief, was named in the sub- 
poena, in effect representing the 
publisher in the legal battle. 

Lawrence, according to Washing- 
ton sources, was reluctant to fill the 
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role, considering the stance taken 
by the Times and its Washington re- 
porters as ‘‘quixotic.” 

Lawrence eventually did spend a 
few hours in jail. In contrast to the 
unwavering stand taken by his fel- 
low Timesman, William Farr, who 
spent forty-six days in jail in Los 
Angeles on similar charges, Law- 
rence’s attitude about the experience 
was less than inspiring to his bureau 
colleagues. The whole affair was ren- 
dered moot when Baldwin released 
Nelson and Ostrow from their com- 
mitment to withhold the tapes. 

It could be, perhaps, as some 
Timesmen argue, that on balance the 
bureau is stronger now than ever. 
That lacking Kraslow’s extensive Wash- 
ington knowledge, experience, and 
contacts, Lawrence is a better chief. 
That the bureau’s strength was not 
diluted by the loss of a veteran like 
Loory. That damage to morale of the 
bureau is exaggerated. Perhaps. 

The loss of Witcover, however, in- 
contestably hurt the bureau and the 
prestige of the Times itself. In a sur- 
vey conducted last year by Lewis W. 
Wolfson, an associate professor of 
communication at American Univer- 
sity and former Washington bureau 
chief for the Providence, R.I., Jour- 
nal-Bulletin, fifty-seven Washington 
correspondents were asked: “Which 
political correspondents and com- 
mentators (in print and TV) do you 
respect the most?” Fourteen were 
named. David Broder of the Wash- 
ington Post led the list, mentioned 
by forty-three colleagues. Witcover 
tied with Evans and Novak at a dis- 
tant second with sixteen references. 

With Witcover’s departure to join 
the Washington Post, the LA Times is 





left without a representative in that 
select group. The New York Times 
and the Post—the two papers the LA 
Times considers itself in competition 
with in terms of prestige—are repre- 
sented by three correspondents each. 

Witcover’s reasons for leaving also 
are disturbing. His argument, Guth- 
man frankly admitted, was that the 
Times does not devote enough space 
to politics (this on the paper with the 
most space available of any paper in 
the country). He also wanted to do 
more interpretive pieces and thought 
he “should have more latitude to in- 
terpret than | (thought he should),” 
Guthman said. 

One who lives in Southern Cali- 
fornia would be sympathetic to Guth- 
man’s complaint about the bureau's 
sparse coverage of Southern Califor- 
nia congressmen. (“The guys who 
were there felt it was a comedown 
to cover the California delegation. 
So we sent Paul Houston there, who 
considered it an opportunity.’’) 

But, especially in these times of 
monumental lying, subterfuge, cover- 
ups, executive privilege, and political 
deceit—when a man named Ziegler is 
our official mouthpiece—one yearns 
for some help to clear the murky 
water. Jules Witcover has revealed 
keen political insights and has shown 
that he is capable of making astute 
judgments. The type of writing he is 
capable of producing is sorely needed. 
Times readers will miss him. So will 
the Times. 


—April, 1973 


Jim Davis, an associate professor of 
journalism at California State Uni- 
versity, Long Beach, is the founder 
and editor of the “Review of South- 
ern California Journalism.” George 
Carter is an assistant editor, metro 
section, Washington “Post.” 
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POW’s: Missing the story 


MICHAEL MINER 


Chicago Journalism Review 


Sometimes day to day life becomes obscure and poetic. Things 
turn into what we suppose are symbols but we don’t know what 


they mean. 


The prisoners of war came home this winter and confounded 
the journalists sent out to cover their return. The reporting of the 
POW story has been inadequate. It has been lightweight and sen- 
timental, but it is too easy to say only that. Journalism took the 
easy road because the hard road couldn’t be traveled in a day, 
and in a few juicy pages written for edition, and because the hard 
road probably was immediately beyond journalism. 


What do the POWs mean? They 
are superfluous to a history of the 
Vietnam War as a military operation, 
but we all lost interest in that long 
ago when it turned into a morality 
play. There was a time when it 
seemed impossible that they would 
ever return, when the whole sorry 
mess seemed frozen in its immoral 
corrosion and people like me, and 
you probably, refused to believe that 
Nixon’s phony secret plan could ever, 
in any way, work. 

Now they’re back; telling us that 
things do change. They tell us that 
time has passed. They are prodigal 
sons who have survived all the mis- 
ery of the last several years and 
come home. They survived because 
they missed it; they sat it out in the 
Hanoi Hilton. And therefore, they are 
more than prodigal sons; they are 
messiahs, already well scourged, re- 
citing a gospel of values past. 

But they are troublesome. After all, 
they were the war’s losers. They got 
caught. To acclaim a prisoner of war, 
when no other soldier is receiving 
any acclaim, is to demonstrate that 
we are down to caring about what 
we can salvage from a debacle, and 
the pathos is right behind the cheers. 

And so these POWs are trouble- 
some; we cannot cheer them and let 
it go because neither you, I, nor the 
Silent Majority are such fools that 
we will miss the implications for very 
long. But on the other hand, did you 
see what those POWs and their tor- 
ture stories did to Tom Hayden? Poor 
Tom; at the end of his good fight it 
turns out he’s something of a fool. 

Something there is about these 
POWs that is the enemy of any certi- 
tude. Regardless of the claptrap that 
they sometimes mouth, they retained 
through painful trials a good measure 
of what they were; they have shown 
physical and moral courage and | 
would not want to be a person who 


finds no part of him can admire them. 

The newspapers treated them auto- 
matically as heroes. | don’t think we 
made them heroes. | think that hero- 
ism was the obvious short-term sim- 
plification of the confusion of mean- 
ings and emotions enveloping the 
men when they came home. Journal- 
ism struck on that for we were no 
more clever than the public. 

Unfortunately, we never found an- 
other note to strike. The “honeyl’m- 
home-GodblessAmerica-lookhowthe- 
childrenhavegrown” approach gave 
way only when we latched onto tales 
of torture, and these have been re- 
cited interminably, poured across the 
pages, a monumental accumulation 
of witlessness that should embarrass 
journalism because nowhere was 
there a suggestion that the reporter 
who read today’s story thought of 
any different questions to ask before 
writing tomorrow’s. 

Journalism can be forgiven that if 
it does its job right now. The prison- 
ers have to be put into context. There 
are several contexts. 

First of all, the context of the war. 
What were these men doing when 
they were captured? Most were pi- 
lots. What were they bombing? Who 
had they already killed? Perhaps 
some association could be made be- 
tween the way in which our men 
were treated as prisoners and the 
damage they were attempting to in- 
flict upon the community of their 
captors. This association might be 
made simply by asking the ex-POWs 
themselves to reflect on their treat- 
ment and say if, in retrospect, it was 
comprehensible. 

Secondly, the context of all prison- 
ers of war. Americans were not the 
only prisoners being released in the 
past several weeks. Our journalism 
was shameful in writing so little 
about the treatment and attitude of 
freed northern and Vietcong prison- 





ers (was this timidity, a feeling that 
this was not the appropriate time to 
patently sermonize by juxtaposition?) 
and | don’t recall reading anything 
at all about South Vietnamese ally 
prisoners as they left captivity. 

Most importantly, the prisoners must 
be put into the context of their own 
natures. If journalism doesn’t get 
around to doing this, it will have 
failed the story. The American prison- 
ers were almost all professional mili- 
tarymen. The risk of capture was part 
of their job. This is not a righteous, 
snotty putdown of them; it is funda- 
mental to understanding their years 
in prison. They were not the random 
sons of America, virtually the person- 
ifications of simple treasured values, 
that we have made them seem. 

Furthermore, it should be shown— 
if it is true, as | think—that the values 
and attitudes we have let the ex- 
prisoners parade on their return are 
the ones that led them to be profes- 
sional servicemen to begin with. | 
don’t suspect their professions of 
overwhelming support for Nixon and 
Nixonian policies while in captivity; 
they are naturally men who would 
support such things. They are the 
fruit of dragons’ teeth, not of the 
common seed. 

Yet in so many ways they are from 
the common seed, and we must sort 
that out too. The professionai sol- 
dier’s values are often narrow, if deep, 
but they are not unique. 

They are too important for us to 
slough them off so cheaply—and that 
is what we’ve done, with stories that 
were old the second time we wrote 
them. | want to know just who the 
hell these prisoners are, because 
some part of them is part of me and 
some part isn’t, and the same over- 
lap is true with the country. The 
country must know what to make of 
them and at the moment it doesn’t, 
just as we don’t; yet their return 
mattered. It was more than just an- 
other cheap whiff of sentiment; when 
they came back an era ended. 

The newspapers have treated the 
return like the catchpenny novelty of 
the moment, another dead horse that 
if flogged will spill enough blood to 
attract flies and readers. We can do 
right by this story if we put aside the 
theory that every big story is just an 
oversized cheapy, and wade into 
something that may be too big for 
us, a nation holding up a few recov- 
ered men and wanting them to be a 
mirror. 

—May, 1973 


Mr. Miner is a reporter for the 
Chicago ‘Sun-Times.’ He is a veteran 
of the Vietnam War. 
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Alternative Press 


Unprofessionalism Among the Media Critics 


The Pretentious Idea 


The alternative press has taken 
the establishment newspapers 
to task, often justifiably, for 
various journalistic sins of 
commission and _ omission. 
Sometimes, however, the prac- 
tices of the critics are as ques- 
tionable as those they criticize. 

In the Feb. 28, 1973, issue of the 
New Times, an alternative paper cir- 
culated in Arizona, an article by Julie 
Szekely accused the Tucson Daily 
Citizen of distorting facts and sup- 
pressing information in a story pub- 
lished Jan. 19, 1973. 


The Citizen story told how Tucson 
City Councilman Ramon Castillo, who 


admitted he was intoxicated, had 
been driven first to his office and 
then to his home by members of the 
Tucson Police Department in the 
hours past midnight of Nov. 27, 1972. 
The New Times criticized the Citi- 
zen for quoting only Castillo and 
Tucson Police Chief William J. Gil- 
kinson in its charitable story, and not 
having statements from any other 
witnesses, including policemen. 
When Szekely was_ interviewed, 
however, she admitted that neither 
had she talked with any witnesses 
nor the officers involved. Her recon- 
struction of the incident was based 
largely on second-hand information. 
The New Times, according to 
Szekely, did not talk with any of 
the central figures in the Castillo 


incident; including Gilkinson and 
someone who was a bonafide witness 
to the incident—Councilman Castillo. 
Further, she said, she made no at- 
tempt to talk with one of the primary 
subjects of criticism in her story, 
Citizen Editor Paul A. McKalip. 

Ignored by the New Times criti- 
cism was the Citizen's morning coun- 
terpart, the Arizona Daily Star, which 
did not print any story on the inci- 
dent. 

Star city editor William W. Waters 
told the Idea quite candidly that the 
Star didn’t pick up on the story be- 
cause of a lack of provable fact, in- 
experienced police reporting, and no 
news peg to hang the story on when 
it finally broke in the Citizen. 

—Spring, 1973 





‘Doonesbury’ Fans... . 


(Continued from page 29) 

Nokes said reader response to 
Doonesbury's ouster from the Ore- 
gonian was the heaviest he could re- 
call in recent years. 

On the order of publisher Robert 
Notson, the Oregonian management 
axed Doonesbury in late March, claim- 
ing the satirical, sometimes scathing 
comic strip suffered from low reader- 
ship. According to assistant manag- 
ing editor Al McCready, “It was a 
controversy we didn’t need.” 

‘McCready told Oregon Journal re- 
porter Fred Leeson in an interview 
prior to Doonesbury’s reinstatement 
that the Oregonian got a good deal 
on the cartoon strip when the paper 
first picked up the Universal Press 
Syndicate feature. The exclusive blan- 
keted the paper's circulation area in 
Washington and Oregon. 

“That’s the kind of feature we 
like,” McCready said. ‘Then if some- 
body really wants to read it, they can 
come only to us.” McCready told 
Leeson, however, that surveys indi- 
cated few people read Doonesbury. 

When the Oregonian decided to 
cut Doonesbury free from the comic 
page and cast it adrift among the 
newspaper—a prelude to axing the 
strip, staff members countered by 
listing the floating feature in the pa- 
per’s page 1 daily index. 
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But the mini-rebellion was short- 
lived. On April 1 Doonesbury disap- 
peared altogether from the Orego- 
nian. Doonesbury supporters, or 
“Phrends of Phred,”” as Al McCready 
dubbed them, ‘‘deluged” the news- 
room with calls and letters of protest. 
The Oregonian switchboard counted 
more than 200 protest calls the first 
day of the cancellation. After that, 
the operators stopped counting. 

Once Doonesbury was dumped, 
Universal Press Syndicate president 
John McMeel’s New York telephone 
was ringing off the hook as the North- 
west newspapers inquired about pick- 
ing up the exiled strip. 

In Portland, the Oregon Journal, 
Community Press, and the Portland 
State University Vanguard all in- 
quired about subscribing, according 
to McMeel. While Universal Press 
Syndicate stalled on a decision about 
the Portland market, it did sell the 
strip to three dailies and was working 
hard on other Oregon newspapers. 
Prior to the Oregonian’s change of 
heart mid-April, McMeel said, ‘““We’re 
trying to sell to everybody that will 
buy it.” 

First syndicated by UPS in Octo- 
ber, 1970, Doonesbury and his friends 
have ruffled the feathers of some 
readers with their caustic commen- 


tary on the “establishment,” with an 
occasional barb hurled at the New 
Left, too. The strip is carried by 255 
newspapers and exposed to forty 
million readers, UPS said. 

McCready noted that two other 
Oregonian strips, Dick Tracy and Lil’ 
Abner, are highly political at times, 
although they are perched opposite 
to Doonesbury on the _ ideological 
spectrum. 

Robert Landauer, editorial board 
member in charge of the letters sec- 
tion said that while Doonesbury 
prompted a consistent but small flow 
of complaints, such strips as Dick 
Tracy, Winnie Winkle, Mary Worth, 
and, when it was syndicated, Little 
Orphan Annie, have been regularly 
criticized. 

Winnie Winkle and Mary Worth 
are usually criticized for demeaning 
women, Landauer said. Top crime 
fighter Dick Tracy is frequently 
blasted by comic page readers for de- 
meaning the physically handicapped. 

So the Oregonian dropped Doones- 
bury, was deluged with protest, con- 
ducted a new reader poll of the 
comic page, and reinstated the strip 
—losing the exclusive rights it once 
held. What was the lesson learned? 
“Take a survey,”” managing editor 
Nokes concluded. 

—May/June, 1973 





Doug Babb, while studying at Port- 
land State University, edited the cam- 
pus newspaper supplement Metrop- 
olis. 
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‘Now, the Hourly Plagiarism . . .’ 


St. Louis Journalism Review 


A St. Louis Globe-Democrat reporter, on his day off, was fishing 
from a boat in the middle of a river early in the morning when he 
decided to turn on a portable radio. He tuned in to a St. Louis 
station just in time to catch the news. One story that was read 
was worded exactly the way he had filed it with his paper the 
evening before. Not a word had been changed. “I nearly fell 


out of the boat,” he said. 


Word-for-word plagiarism of news- 
paper stories is not above some radio 
newsmen in St. Louis, especially 
those working for the stations with 
small news stafis. 

Usually, however, the _ stations 
will use just the facts and change 
the wording. Or this is done for them 
by the Associated Press or United 
Press International. These wire serv- 
ices have agreements with newspa- 
pers and broadcast subscribers to 
share the news—national and local. 
But the flow of copy over the broad- 
cast wire is predominantly generated 
by the newspapers. 

The broadcast media expend very 
little money for collection and pres- 
entation of its news, compared with 
newspapers. For example, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch has about five 
times as many editorial employees 
on the newspaper as does the com- 
bined operation of its broadcast sta- 
tions—KSD television and KSD radio 
(NBC affiliates). 

Newspaper reporters can there- 
fore look down their noses at the 
“rip and read” boys—the announcers 
who call themselves reporters but 
whose digging consists of little more 
than picking up the copy from be- 
hind the AP or UPI printer in the 
newsroom. But this image is slowly 
changing. Some of the local broad- 
cast newsmen have experience in 
newspaper work and others, like 
Chris Condon, stay on top of the 
news and plug away during their in- 
terviews with probing questions. 

The Globe-Democrat editors have 
always been sensitive about broad- 
casters stealing the stories that the 
Globe reporters worked hard to get. 
But in the last year or so a new 
newsgathering device has been given 
a prominent place on the Globe city 
desk. It is a TV set. And another set 
is located in a room near the city 
desk. With these, the editors mon- 
itor the TV news programs to make 


sure the paper has not been scooped 
before it hits the doorsteps. 

It‘s a compliment of sorts to the 
progress TV news had made in re- 
cent years. But the broadcasters still 
rely on early copies of the papers. So 
there remains something hoky about 
the claims the TV stations make 
about their performance. 

What broadcast journalist do well 
at is getting on a fast-breaking story 
and letting their viewers and listeners 
know what’s going on many hours 
before the newspaper is delivered. 

When an airliner was hijacked last 
summer at Lambert Field, broadcast 
reporters gave the story constant cov- 
erage. Some stations stayed on the 
air with on-scene reportage for one 
of the city’s most exciting events. 
The broadcasters were under pres- 


sure to perform well, but not all of 
them did. Rumors that shots were 
fired, that a stewardess was wounded, 
that the plane landed in Dallas, all 
went out as fact, but were quickly 
forgotten when found to be untrue. 

Broadcast journalism is fast and 
loose. There is often no time al- 
lowed to check out the truth of re- 
ports given by official sources. Broad- 
cast reporters seldom sit through a 
court trial to gather the testimony. 
There is no time or manpower al- 
lotted to have a reporter cover any 
of the several beats that newspapers 
cover full time—city hall, the courts, 
police, county, state, and national 
government. 

Speed in reporting has become the 
forte of broadcast journalism and it 
leads to superficiality. Someone calls 
a news conference and the micro- 
phone and camera reporters dutifully 
attend. The newsmaker tells the 
newsmen what he wants them to 
know. Other questions are ducked 
or, as is often the case, never asked. 

Newspaper reporters usually stand 
at the rear, watching the well-dressed 
broadcast reporters try to squeeze 
the story into less than 30 seconds. 
Getting a good piece of film is the 
important factor, as well as hustling 
off for the next news conference. 

If it looks good or sounds good— 
it’s news for the broadcasters. If it’s 
hard to put across, or hard to get, 
it probably won’t be on the 10 
o’clock news. 

—May/June, 1973 





—Daniel Perlmutter, St. Louis Journalism Review, May/June, 1973. 
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Colorado Case 





Progress-—Or Else-in Women’s Hiring, Promotions 


The Unsatisfied Man 


The Boulder Daily Camera has 
been found guilty of sex dis- 
crimination in the newsroom. 
After a hearing before the Col- 
orado Civil Rights Commission, 
the paper was ordered to 
“cease and desist” from fur- 
ther sex discrimination, estab- 
lish an “affirmative action” pro- 
gram of promotion for women, 
and establish objective written 
guidelines concerning starting 
salaries, pay raises, and pro- 
motional opportunities. 

The findings of fact state that the 
Camera “failed to promote qualified 
women employees to straight news 
reporting positions and consistently 


discouraged qualified women em- 
ployees from accepting news report- 


ing positions which eventually lead 
to promotion within the company.” 
Ellwood further found that the Cam- 
era has failed to pay its women 
newsroom employees the equivalent 
pay of the male employees, although 
the women employees were in equiv- 
alent positions and were as equally 
experienced and educated as the 
male employees. 

After examining employee wage 
records, Ellwood stated, “It is evident 
that Respondent [the Camera] did 
discriminate against its women with 
regard to salary.” Ellwood ordered 
the Camera to fill the first opening in 
the newsroom which would consti- 
tute a promotion from a beginning 
reporter position with a qualified 
woman from among the current em- 
ployees. 

The decision noted that out of ap- 


proximately twenty-five newsroom 
employees, only one woman has re- 
ceived a promotion to editor status— 
Glennys McPhilimy, the women’s 
news editor. 

The orders of the hearing examiner 
are to be implemented immediately, 
and the Camera was directed by the 
hearing examiner to give a progress 
report to the examiner within four 
months. 

The class allegation was part of an 
individual complaint filed with the 
Colorado Civil Rights Commission by 
Patricia Hodgins, a former Camera 
employee. The resulting ruling was 
not a total victory for her, however. 
The hearing examiner found that 
Hodgins was not discriminated against 
on the basis of sex. 

The Camera will appeal the deci- 
sion, according to Frank Gappa, man- 
aging editor. 


—January, 1973 


When a Pulitzer Marries, Is It News in His Paper? 


St. Louis readers can again rejoice 
that they live in a two-newspaper 
town—else they might never have 
known about the recent wedding of 
an outstanding St. Louis citizen. 

By mid-June it was hardly a big 
secret around town that Joseph Pullit- 
zer, Jr., editor and publisher of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was engaged 
to marry Miss Emily S. Rauh, curator 
of the St. Louis Art Museum. 

But, lo! comes June 19—only eleven 
days before the event—and still the 


masses were uninformed! On June 
20, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
could suffer the people’s ignorance 
no longer. In a four-column spread 
on page 2 under a “Newsmakers” 
label, the Globe reported the mar- 
riage. The nine-paragraph story was 
carried under the headline “City Art 
Museum Curator to be Married to 
Pulitzer,” and it included pictures of 
the two. 

The Post, it seemed, was stub- 
bornly prepared to keep the hoi pol- 


City Art Museum curator 





to be married to Pulitzer 


Emily S Rauh, curator at 
the St. Louis Art Museum for 
the last eight-and-a-half years, 
will leave the museum at the 
end of the month to be mar- 
ried to Joseph Pulitzer Jr., 
museum trustee, well-known 
art collector and publisher of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Although ** - was no for- 
-°* “. en- 
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from Bryn Mawr College with 
a degree in art history in 
1955 before doing advanced 
work at museums in this 
country and in France and 
England. She received a mas- 
ter of arts degree from Har- 
vard in 1963. 

During her eio*- “alf 
years at ~ 
Me-~ 


Columbia Journalism Review 





—St. Louis 
Globe Democrat 


—St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch 


loi ignorant even after the Globe 
heralding. In a four-paragraph, one- 
column story on page 3, the Post re- 
ported “Emily S. Rauh Resigns from 
Museum Post.”’ Only in the last para- 
graph did the Pulitzer paper explain 
why Miss Rauh was resigning. 

After the wedding, the Post came 
out with a story in its Sunday, July 1, 
edition giving a description of the 
ceremony. The story included a pic- 
ture of the former Miss Rauh. 

—July/August, 1973 


Emily S Rauh 
Resigns From 
Museum Post 


Miss Emily S Rauh, curator 
of the St. Louis Art Museum, 
has resigned her position there 
effective in July. 

Miss Rauh, who became cura- 
tor at the Museum in 1964, has 
been concerned principally with 
prints and drawings and post- 
World War II American art in 
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Texas Report 








Desexing Classifieds: NOW Proceeds 


DAVE LAMBLE 


Houston Journalism Review 


Chronicle classified advertising: first in Texas, second in the na- 
tion, and last in the hearts of liberated working women. 


On March 5 the Houston Chronicle 
instituted a new format for its classi- 
fied job ads. Gone were the headings 
of HELP WANTED—MALE and HELP 
WANTED FEMALE. Chronicle employ- 
ment ads are now classified by occu- 
pational category instead of by sex. 
Chronicle advertising manager Jack 
Johnson says the change was made 
to help the paper’s readers find jobs 
and to enable Chronicle job adver- 
tisers to avoid complaints about sex 
discrimination. 

Some of those complaints were 
coming from the Houston chapter of 
the National Organization for Women 
(NOW). Houston NOW president Par- 
rish Hirasaki says that last summer 
the group went to the U.S. Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
with about 250 complaints against 
Chronicle advertisers for sex discrim- 
ination in advertising. 

Hirasaki explains, ‘‘We were trying 
to force the Chronicle to change its 
job column headings.” Hirasaki adds 
that, because the Chronicle has made 
the change, NOW will drop its com- 
plaints with the EEOC. 

Hirasaki explained why NOW felt 
that sexually segregated job adver- 
tising columns had to go: ‘From my 
standpoint and from a business stand- 
point, it’s the stupidest way to clas- 
sify jobs. Why would anybody want 
to screen out half the population? 
You’re just missing qualified people 
in every field.” 

Hirasaki cites a government study 
that she says determined that ‘‘peo- 
ple would not apply for jobs listed 
for the opposite sex. They didn’t 
even look.” 

NOW’s fight to liberate the classi- 
fieds was partly a matter of pride, 
says Hirasaki. “All these companies 
were violating the Civil Rights Act, 
and it’s personally embarrassing to 
me to be head of an organization in 
this town and have that going on 
right in front of us.” 


Johnson of the Chronicle wonders 
how much difference unisex job ads 
will make to women looking for 
work. “I think that all along a good 
number of women have been looking 
under the male help-wanted ads. | 
know for a fact that some women 
applied for these jobs. It was, | think 
more to break the barrier, so to 
speak, than really find employment, 
but you know some women are 
really hung up on this subject.” 

Hirasaki feels that if employers are 
barred from advertising for a man to 
fill a job that could be done by a 
woman, then many women will at 
least get a crack at jobs for which 
they are qualified. ‘Now, I’m an en- 
gineer, and if somebody just had a 
thumbnail sketch of me, they’d say, 
Oh, my God! You know we don’t 
want a woman to do this job. If | can 
get in the door and talk to them, I’m 
so much better off.” 

Johnson concedes that pressure 
brought by NOW on the paper’s ad- 
vertisers was an important factor in 
revamping the job ad section. “We 
knew they were getting a lot of pres- 
sure. We knew they were getting a 
number of citations, and the con- 
sensus was that this would probably 
be the best way to do it.” 

Johnson says the idea of listing 
similar types of jobs together is used 
by several other big-city papers, and 
the format is especially advantageous 
to large advertisers such as employ- 
ment agencies, which can then lump 
their listings together instead of hav- 
ing them scattered all through the 
job section. Johnson says so far the 
Chronicle’s new job ad format is a 
big success. “Our help-wanted ad 
count has increased considerably 
since we changed, and we have had 
a number of phone calls and letters 
complimenting us and thanking us 
for making the change.” 

Had the Chronicle not decided to 
make the change, NOW had another 






card to play. Hirasaki says a NOW 
group in Tampa, Fla., discovered that 
companies can’t deduct the costs of 
business conducted while breaking a 
federal law—for example the cost of 
male/female job ads. Hirasaki says 
this tactic worked with the Tampa 
paper. Within a week “the paper 
just quit sex-segregating its ads.” 

Hirasaki says Houston NOW ap- 
proached the Texas regional office of 
the Internal Revenue Service, and the 
IRS expressed an interest in receiving 
sex discrimination complaints. NOW 
members then typed up letters to 
Chronicle advertisers, “basically a 
threatening letter, explaining this law 
about deductions and telling them 
that we were in fact going to turn 
them in if they didn’t stop by a cer- 
tain time. I’ve got all the envelopes 
and the letters addressed and ready 
to go.” Hirasaki says she’s delighted 
that those letters won’t have to be 
delivered. 

The Houston Post dropped its 
male/female job listings about a year 
ago, according to Post advertising 
manager Harry Hayes. Hayes denies 
any pressure on the Post to make 
the change. Although the Post, too, 
had been visited by Houston NOW. 
Recently the Post abandoned the al- 
phabetical listing of jobs in favor of 
the kind of occupational classifica- 
tions adopted by the Chronicle. 

The Supreme Court may soon rule 
on the constitutionality of male/fe- 
male job ads. The case involves a 
suit brought against the Pittsburgh 
Press by the Pittsburgh chapter of 
NOW. 

Hirasaki of Houston NOW says 
that in a few cases it is legitimate 
for an employer to specify sex in a 
job ad. “This has been very narrowly 
defined, and it would be like a rest- 
room attendant, a model, or an actor 
for a specific role.” 

—April, 1973 


Dave Lamble is a reporter-news- 
caster for KAUM radio. 
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Coverage Vacuum 


Scandal in the Legislature: 
Where Were Alaska’s Dailies? 


Countermedia 


A compelling factor outside 
the internal workings of the 
legislature itself which contrib- 
utes significantly to the pre- 
vailing abuse of the legislative 
processes is the failure of the 
news media in the state to 
subject the legislature to a 
close and sustained scrutiny, 
and adequately inform the 
public of its activities in a 
meaningful way. None of the 
state’s daily newspapers, in- 
cluding the only one in Juneau, 
has seen fit to assign a fulltime 
staff reporter to cover the leg- 
islature, and they rely almost 
exclusively on the superficial 
coverage provided by the As- 
sociated Press bureau there. 
This year, only the Anchorage 
Daily News among the six, 
maintained a correspondent at 
Juneau, and even he was re- 
moved from the scene during 
the final crucial weeks. 


Media apathy toward the legisla- 
ture, as well as toward state govern- 
ment as a whole at Juneau, may be 
the single most important contribut- 
ing factor in the deterioration of “he 
state legislative processes. it is likely 
that nothing could arrest or reverse 
that unhappy trend more effectively 
than if the major news media in the 
state were to assign fulltime, com- 
petent newsmen to the capital to 
scrutinize closely the workings of 
state government, not only during, 
but—just as importantly—between leg- 
islative sessions. 

One abuse of legislative office 
which emerged during this year’s 
session but went wholly unreported 
by the general media was the prac- 
tice by some legislators of freely al- 
lowing temporary employees indis- 
criminate use of their telephone 
cards, issued for the first time this 
year to all legislators (although some 
refused to use them). Although the 
Anchorage Daily Times has resorted 
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to the courts to try to compel the 
Legislative Affairs Agency to produce 
records detailing fee charges pertain- 
ing to legislators’ telephone credit 
cards, it is likely that the Times—even 
if successful in gaining access through 
court order to those records—will ob- 
tain little, if any, meaningful informa- 
tion, since the Legislative Affairs 
Agency cannot give what it does not 
have, and it’s probable that no de- 
tailed record was kept of many of 
those phone calls. 

Nonetheless, public exposure of 
that very lack of information, in it- 
self, will be useful in pointing up the 
lax manner in which the legislature’s 


telephone credit card system was ad- 
ministered by some legislators who 
used them. Close observers of this 
year’s legislative session are well 
aware that the system was widely 
abused by some temporary employ- 
ees, particularly those in the House, 
who had access to staff phones as 
well as to certain legislators’ credit 
card numbers, and routinely em- 
ployed them to make lengthy credit 
calls to distant points both inside 
and outside Alaska for personal pur- 
poses, or for partisan political pur- 
poses wholly unrelated—and fre- 
quently counterproductive to—the 
official business of the legislature. 

The Times’ belated enterprise in 
filing suit against the Legislative Af- 
fairs Agency further points up the 
need for it and other major media 
outside Juneau to provide fulltime 
staff coverage of both the legislature 
and the state capital year-round with 
a small but stable, competent, and 
aggressive press corps. 


—November, 1972 


Baltimore: A Certain Silence 


WBAL-TV and the News Amer- 
ican, the Hearst outlets in 
Baltimore, missed the depar- 
ture of BAL’s vice president 
and general manager by at 
least ten days in terms of city 
gossip and three days in terms 
of the first news story in the 
Sun. Then it was handled by 
BAL as an announcement from 
Hearst headquarters in New 
York—an_ outright admission 
that the last story the media 
will report is their own. 

But BAL need not hang its 
head. In the few weeks prior 
to Brent Gunts’ departure, it 
had become the preeminent 
television news station in town. 
While goings at Channel 11 
seemed not to be balanced by 
comings, BAL came up with 
spectacular film of the shoot- 
ing at Western High School, 
then proved that it was not a 
fluke by sticking tenaciously to 
the story for three days. The 
station examined every aspect 
of the inept handling of the 
affair by city police, while the 
rest of the media either dropped 
the story or succumbed to the 
blandishments of school se- 
curity guards, who demanded 


again that they be armed. In 
fact, as editorial writers of the 
Sunpapers later pointed out, 
the Keystone Cops’ handling 
of the Western incident was 
convincing proof that perhaps 
no policeman should be armed. 

A few weeks later, A. W. 
Geiselman, who had been in- 
strumental in WBAL’s handling 
of the Western affair, broke 
the story of the involvement of 
Dulany Foster, chief judge of 
the Baltimore Supreme Bench, 
in a speculative land venture 
in Westminster. Again, while 
BAL pursued the principals re- 
lentlessly, the rest of the media 
responded strangely. Jeff Price 
of the Sun picked the story up 
and ran with it, but the Eve- 
ning Sun said not a word un- 
til the judge declared his inno- 
cence several days later. We 
trust the Evening Sun’s silence 
had nothing to do with the 
judge being a neighbor of 
Philip Heisler, the paper’s man- 
aging editor. 


Buncombe 

—March, 1973 
(Publication discontinued April, 
1973) 
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Testimony 


Shield, Shield, 
Who Needs 
A Shield Law? 


San Francisco Bay Area Journalism 
Review 


Recently, Chronicle city editor 
Abe Melinkoff testified in 
Washington before Sen. Sam 
Ervin’s Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights, concerning 
various shield laws for journal- 
ists. The Chronicle printed a 
few paragraphs containing the 
least controversial of his pre- 
pared remarks. He also said: 


“For one thing, | do not believe 
that President Nixon wants to de- 
stroy the free press. And what is 
more, | don’t believe he could if he 
were of such a mind. Furthermore, 
Vice President Agnew—even in his 
more dashing period—didn’t intimi- 
date me or any other competent 
newspaper person, even though a 
few Chicken Littles for their own pur- 
poses may have screamed that free- 
dom of the press was falling.” 

“A more accurate assessment,” 
Melinkoff went on, “is that the Ad- 
ministration would surely like a more 
favorable press. Who can fault them 
for that 2?” 

Later in his prepared remarks, Mel- 
inkoff said: “In none of the thou- 
sands, upon thousands, of stories | 
have written or edited for the Chron- 
icle have | ever knowingly compro- 
mised the defense of this country or 
impeded its law enforcement. Shield 
law or not, | plainly would not alter 
that course.” 

Melinkoff told the committee he 
was in favor of a blanket shield law, 
such as that proposed by Sen. Alan 
Cranston of California, but he then 
concluded: “Mind you, newspapers 
will survive—and quite easily—with- 
out the proposed law.” 

A reading of Melinkoff’s remarks 
makes it clear that he sees no pat- 
tern in the various attempts by the 
Nixon Administration to turn the 
media around by means of threat, 
coercion, punishment, etc. To him, 
it’s only the President and Vice Pres- 
ident exercising their right of free 


speech; it’s just talk, with no action. 

And, in a variant of the I-pulled-my- 
self-up-by-my-bootstraps-why-can’t- 
you? mentality, he suggests that be- 
cause he, a big-city big-newspaper 
editor, doesn’t get intimidated by 
threats from the Government, no 
other media executive has or should 
either. (It is unclear whether the 
Chronicle has ever done anything 
worthy of evoking such a threat from 
the government.) With the initial pat- 
tern being set by the federal Execu- 
tive Branch, many local officials, dis- 
trict attorneys, grand juries, etc., 
have begun to make moves on the 
media in the way of threats, con- 
tempt sentences, and so forth. Many 
smaller media across the country, 
without the resources available to a 
big-city newspaper, have chosen— 
and will choose—to alter their edito- 
rial policies rather than take the pres- 
sure applied by their local media- 
sensitive autocrats. 

But, to Melinkoff, apparently any- 
one who notices these things is 
merely a Mother Goosie fantasist. 


—March/April, 1973 





Journalism, July/Aug. 


Story Behind an Endorsement 


Dallas Journalism Review 


Political endorsements by Dal- 
las’ two major daily newspa- 
pers for the various political 
offices usually come as no sur- 
prise to readers, although the 
Times Herald has of late 
broken away from blanket en- 
dorsements of Establishment 
types seeking city and county 
offices. The Morning News can 
be counted on, however, to 
maintain a consistent, conserv- 
ative mind set of every issue. 
How effective such endorse- 
ments are no one _ really 
knows, but Dick West, edito- 
rial director for the News, has 
the better batting average than 
his counterpart at the Times 
Herald, Bert Holmes. 


Both papers have a policy of in- 
terviewing prospective officeholders 
prior to making recommendations to 
the voters, but the News in particular 
has a habit of ignoring, neglecting, 
and often outright denying an inter- 


view to candidates it has already 
evaluated. In the last school board 
election, for example, one of the 
candidates Mrs. Sharon Locke, en- 
dorsed by the more liberal League 
for Educational Advancement in Dal- 
las, asked to be heard by West. She 
was told that he wasn’t going to in- 
terview candidates this year ‘‘because 
I’m not sure there’s even going to 
be an election this year.” This was 
three weeks prior to the election. 

Come time for the voting, however, 
the editorial page and the front page 
of the Morning News carried a recom- 
mendation for three candidates who 
opposed the LEAD candidates. West 
apparently decided that there was 
going to be an election after all. The 
endorsement surprised no one. 

Holmes of the Times Herald backed 
two of the three more liberal candi- 
dates, Dr. Emmett Conrad and Mrs. 
Locke, but failed to back the third 
member of the LEAD slate. The rea- 
son? LEAD-endorsed, black attorney 
Cleo Steele did not make an appoint- 
ment to state his case to Holmes 
while his opponent Bill Hunter did. 
It was, in essence, endorsement by 
default. 


—May/June, 1973 
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Birth, Death 


Hello to a 
review ... 


LINDA AMBROSE 


Houston Journalism Review 





Five thousand copies were 
printed of the first issue of the 
Dallas Journalism Review. But 
some of them don’t count. A 
Times Herald editor was so 
disturbed by the issue that he 
ordered that copies be gath- 
ered from reporters’ desks and 
destroyed. 


The first issue of the Dallas Jour- 
nalism Review appeared in May in 
a clean, magazine-size format and 
included stories on the Dallas Times 
Herald’s acquisition of a new editor- 
in-chief, on the alternative newspa- 
per Iconoclast, on the identity crisis 
at the Dallas chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, and on the reportorial frustra- 
tions of working on the Southwest 
Scene supplement to the Dallas Morn- 
ing News. 

Of a half-dozen Dallas reporters 
called at random, all but one said 
they thought that some kind of local 
review is needed in Dallas and that 
the DJR has potential for meeting a 
significant need. 

Of the reporters contacted, the four 
print journalists said they think news 
professionals have reason to fear re- 
percussions for being publicly asso- 
ciated with the DJR. Although the 
sample was far from representative, 
perhaps it is significant that the two 
broadcast journalists interviewed said 
they wouldn’t be worried about be- 
ing openly identified as a supporter 
of the DJR. 

Collen O’Connor, the editor, co- 
ordinator, and DJR’s only paid staff 
member, said she has gotten nu- 
merous offers of quiet assistance from 
working newspersons. 

Most monetary support—and the 
initiative for the review—came from 
nonjournalists, however. The Dallas 
Citizens for a Free Flow of Informa- 
tion provided the initial money 
(through supporting subscriptions of 
$10 a month). The DCFFI was estab- 
lished about four years ago largely 
by lawyers and theologians. The 
group is best known in Dallas for a 
successful effort two years ago to 
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upgrade minority hiring and pro- 
gramming in the broadcast media 
through an organized program of 
Federal Communications Commission 
licensing challenges. 

The DCFFI is hoping Dallas’ work- 
ing press will gradually take over the 
DJR. In the meantime, it will be 
published every six weeks for an an- 
nual subscription of $7.50. Plans are 
already underway to expand the re- 
view to cover Fort Worth. 

—June, 1973 


Linda Ambrose is a former Houston 
“Post” reporter who is now a coun- 
selor for Planned Parenthood. 


and goodbye 


Hawaii Journalism Review 


The Hawaii Journalism Review is re- 
tiring. This is the last issue for a 
while, and perhaps forever. 

The reasons for the retirement are 
many. But perhaps the main reason 
is simply a lack of interest. When the 
Review first began, it was packed 
with stories and ideas. This is be- 
cause almost everyone had at least 
one gripe or observation stored up 
which they were ready to write 
about. There was also the allure of 
getting involved in a new project. 

After the first few issues, things got 
tougher. All the easy stories were 
told and it became time for investi- 
gative reporting—real digging behind 
the scenes. Contributors discovered 
that while they had managed to find 
time to write the easy pieces, there 
was neither time nor inclination to 
spend a day off on the harder stuff. 
Combined with this was the depar- 
ture of Bob and Denby Jones, whose 
energy and interest had much to do 
with the Review's success. 

In a sense, it is a shame the Re- 
view had to stop publication at this 
point. Honolulu’s media are growing 
all the time. Articles in this issue, for 
instance, tell about two new sources 
of journalism in Honolulu: the Ha- 
waii Observer and a revamped Bea- 
con. In addition, there are the many 
untold stories. The sales of televi- 
sion stations, the surprisingly good 
Hawaii Business Magazine, “topless 
radio,” and more. 

To those faithful who have con- 
tributed to the Review regularly, 
“mahalo.” There is a little money 
left over which will be kept in an 
account against the day the Review 
will be published again. 

—April, 1973 
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Television has influenced electoral processes more deeply than most journalists realize. 


Is the change for the better, or worse? Excerpts from an international symposium. 


Is TV debasing politics? 


Rosert L. BartTLey (Editor of the Editorial 
Page, Wall Street Journal): I view the electoral 
process not as a means for the people to bring 
their will to bear on specific issues but as some 
sort of reaction between the mass of the people 
and competitive elites that articulate ideals for 
the society, debate issues, and in effect make rela- 
tively specific decisions. As the world becomes 
much more complicated, as we move into what we 
in the U.S. call the post-industrial society, the 
elites that have to make decisions must rely more 
and more on scientific processes, bureaucratic 
processes, and in general, higher and higher de- 
grees of abstraction. This is the only way you can 
move a society as complicated as the one we are 
evolving in the U.S. 

The news media need to think where they fit 
into this interaction between the masses and the 
elites. Which do the media represent? Which do 
they speak to? Are they trying to convey the in- 
formation the masses need? What kinds of infor- 


This discussion was excerpted from a recent symposium 
of some two dozen persons at Ditchley Park, England, 
co-sponsored by the International Broadcast Institute and 
the Aspen Program on Communications and Society. 


mation do the masses need? Are the media trying 
to convey the information the elites need? How 
can they be structured to supply this type of 
information? Members of the media come dis- 
proportionately from certain of these elites; it 
does: appear that one of the problems of the post- 
industrial society is that as the elites become more 
and more bureaucratic, they become less and less 
in touch with the common people. I think this is 
something for the media, as well as the politicians, 
to think about. 

The electoral process in the U.S. is working 
fairly well. However, we have thrust upon our 
politics and our society rapidly rising expecta- 
tions. When we see a problem it tends to get 
dramatized in ways that make us want to have it 
solved overnight. We are thrusting upon politics 
more and more problems—we are now to the 
point where we complain because politicians 
aren’t giving us meaning for our lives. These are 
expectations that aren’t likely to be filled by any 
kind of political process in the real world. So a 
very key question is: Is it the media that create 
these kinds of expectations? Or is it in the struc- 
ture of the media? It may be in the structure of 
the media to portray problems as simple because 
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“Lyndon Johnson pow- 
ered and pancaked his 
otherwise appealing 
leathery face . . . silvered 
and waved his hair... 
developed the most ap- 
pallingly syrupy, school- 
marm way of talking. .. .” 


—Wide World 


of the time they have to deal with issues; there- 
fore, when the problems are not quickly solved, we 
tend to blame evil men. 


Douciass CaTer (Director, Aspen Program on 
Communications and Society): When 55 per cent 
of the people vote, that, to me, is a measure of 
decline in the political process. The political 
party is declining as an institution for shaping 
and testing leadership. There is the emergence of 
nonleaders in a leadership capacity—those who 
have not been adequately tested in the true process 
of politics. And there is an imbalance between 
issues and stagecraft as the central part of cam- 
paign drama: there has been a decline in is- 
sue orientation during campaigns. I don’t think 
all of these factors can be ascribed directly to the 
media, or to television, which is now the dominant 
medium in our electoral process. I do think we 
should examine the extent to which the media 
abet these forces, and the extent to which perhaps 
they are helping to counteract them. 

There are two other evidences of political 
malaise in our electoral process. One is the exten- 
sion of the campaign to a four-year process, rather 
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than something that takes place every four years. 
Although there is no neat dividing line between 
governing and politicking, nevertheless it seems 
to be a high political objective to confine the 
period for political campaigning; when there is 
no dividing line, everything becomes confused. A 
second problem is the TV time devoted to detail, 
explanation, and debate. When we look at the 
total time for explanation—and there are a variety 
of reasons for this, including the celebrated Sec- 
tion 315 concerning equal time—it is scandalous 
how little and how uninteresting is the time given 
to political explanation. 


ELMER W. Lower (President, ABC News): 
Douglass Cater criticizes the small amount of time 
that TV in the U.S. devotes to election campaigns 
and to the information process in general; but 
you have to consider what commercial and public 
TV are and what their role is in the U.S. The 
Columbia Journalism Review was very critical of 
TV during the last campaign for not having a lot 
of documentaries on thé air; it was a good point, 
but not one we didn’t try to solve. We did try, dur- 
ing the campaign, to get Nixon and McGovern 








five nights running on all three networks. We said 
we'll give you five subjects or negotiate five sub- 
jects, and Nixon will speak five minutes and Mc- 
Govern speak five minutes, and all three networks 
will play them back to back. McGovern accepted 
immediately, and Nixon’s press secretary Ron 
Ziegler said we'll think it over. He thought it 
over for two minutes and said no. Obviously, 
Nixon was ahead and having gone into the de- 
bates against Eisenhower’s advice in 1960, he didn’t 
want to give McGovern all that valuable exposure. 


E. R. THompson (former Deputy Editor, News 
and Current Affairs, BBC): I think it is un- 
doubtedly the case in Britain that the Parliamen- 
tary system came through the ordeal of the Second 
World War with remarkable resilience on the 
whole. Certainly for another ten years the old 
system, with all its faul.s and its organic inherited 
defects, showed considerable kick. But today 
there is a negative feeling. One shouldn't exagger- 
ate this because malaise is always a function of 
democracy. Democracy is institutionalized malaise; 
it’s only where the people are anesthetized by 
propaganda and stunned by terror that they cease 


“He could not, some- 
how, arrive at a happy 
working relationship with 
television.” 


—Wide World 


to have this kind of self-questioning. Also, the 
electoral process is not scientific; it is a very 
rough and ready business, more akin to a folk art. 
Still, in Britain the portion of people voting has 
sunk. Meetings are very ill-attended. Participation 
in politics has declined, and there is a feeling that 
the Liberal vote, which always rises in the mid- 
term situation but nevertheless has risen very 
considerably this time, is to some extent simply a 
protest—a “demurrer” of people who are fed up 
with the two main parties. 

If you look for what has happened since 1945, 
one of the things is the arrival of television. With 
great deference in the presence of many sociolo- 
gists, I must say I don’t think social science is 
capable of supplying answers about the effect of 
television on the analogy of investigation by physi- 
cal science; you can’t get absolute research results. 
Certainly one thing television has done is to move 
Parliamentary politics of the old sort to the fire- 
side—moreover, it has done this in the context of 
a continuous stream of popular entertainment. I 
don’t believe that the party politicians have 
adapted their techniques. Their gladiatorial pos- 
tures look very odd at the fireside, and this is one 
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of the reasons why there is an unease: they never 
admit they are wrong, they never behave like 
human beings. But this is not so much a problem 
for television as for the genius and flair of politi- 
cal leaders. 


HERBERT ALEXANDER (Director, Citizens’ Re- 
search Foundation, Princeton, N.J.): One can 
hypothesize that television in some ways is serving 
the function of the political party. The party is tra- 
ditionally an intermediary between the citizen and 
the government, and to some extent TV provides a 
means, whether it is fully utilized or not, by 
which the Government or political leaders on the 
one hand can present their views, and on the 
other hand can be interrogated either in open- 
mike situations by citizens or by representatives of 
the media in programs such as Meet the Press or 
Issues and Answers. In that kind of situation you 
get a combination of the investigatory and prob- 
ing aspects at the same time that the candidate 
may be able to present his views in his own way. 
I’m just not sure of the centralizing aspect of this, 
because the party, it seems to me, in America 
used to serve a cohering and unifying function, 
and I’m not sure that TV does. TV tends more to 
produce a system of stars, and if anything frag- 
ments the political system at the same time it pro- 
vides the mechanism of the questioning, and the 
probing, and the interaction. 


Rosert MCKENZIE (Professor of Sociology, Lon- 
don School of Economics): Someone has made the 
point that television has two functions in relation 
to politics. One is the conveying of balanced pres- 
entations of the cases the parties themselves are 
primarily trying to put across; secondly, there is 
the investigatory role—in a sense, consumer re- 
search on behalf of voters. This is an important 
concept, that we provide in this medium both for 
more or less unhindered opportunity for politi- 
cians to make their case as they want to make it, 
and secondly that we do perform the consumer 
research function by examining the claims of 
politicians who are advertising themselves. I think 
it takes some of the heat off current affairs pro- 
grams if politicians know that somewhere on the 
air they still have an opportunity to make their 
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case in the way they want to make it. They still 
run the risks of boring people, but there it is. 

What worries me, however, under that heading 
of straight access and formal presentation, is that 
in this country, and I think in many others, we 
may be in danger of freezing unjustifiably the 
balance between parties. I sometimes think that 
if we had had the present media system in this 
country, especially television, in 1900, for example 
—the year the Labor Party was formed—the Party 
might never have emerged to the position of one 
of the two major parties. It would not have got 
much access to television time, because it had no 
electoral past to appeal to. At the moment, I think 
there is a possibility that we are in a situation like 
the early 1920s in this country where the party 
balance may be changing dramatically. There is 
evidence that the Liberal Party may just con- 
ceivably be going to make a breakthrough. But 
there is a real danger that the system of logging 
television time may inhibit or even prevent the 
realignment of the parties, which the public may 
in fact want to see. 


Cater: I think we in the U.S. are unsettled, we 
are shook, we don’t quite know where American 
political institutions are heading. We are asking 
whether our political parties still exist. I would 
dearly love it if I thought that TV could take the 
place of our parties. I think it’s preposterous. TV 
is not a substitute for the American political 
party in developing leadership. 


FREDERIC PAPERT (Chairman of the Board, PKL 
Companies, Inc.): At a Politics and the Media 
workshop in Aspen, Doug Cater said that one of 
the principal reasons Lyndon Johnson retired 
from the presidency was that he could not, some- 
how, arrive at a happy working relationship with 
television; that he didn’t understand the medium; 
that he—a linear man—was unable to cope with 
this nonlinear black box, and that when he and 
it came together, the results were disastrous. 

It is true that Johnson was terrible on television, 
but not because the medium had some separate, 
antagonistic life of its own; rather it was because 
Johnson, and presumably his advisers, believed it 
did and were intimidated into one wrong move 









after another. Lyndon Johnson powdered and 
pancaked his otherwise appealingly leathery face; 
he silvered and waved his hair; he developed the 
most appallingly syrupy, schoolmarm way of talk- 
ing; the speeches (separate from any points he 
may have wanted to make; his Vietnam position, 
for example, was not widely favored) didn’t help; 
and he even hoked it all up further by using a 
camera-eye teleprompter to convince the audience 
—unsuccessfully—that he wasn’t reading what he 
was reading. The sum of it all was a series of 
unreal performances, one worse than the next; a 


“A ritualized 
picture passing 
on the screen...” 


not surprisingly unfriendly public reception; and, 
finally, Johnson’s untimely decision not to seek 
reelection. 

How sad, because Lyndon Johnson, his hangups 
with television notwithstanding, could have 
beaten that consummate television performer, 
Richard Nixon, and might have laid to rest once 
and for all the false notion that television is more 
than a conduit giving us all a clearer and more 
frequent look at officeholders and office seekers. 
Yet in spite of the zeal and commitment, the inner 
drives that make men want to go into politics in 
the first place and make us want to vote for and 
support them, politicians—abetted, no doubt, by 
a new breed of television consultants—are the first 
to believe that their salvation lies not in them- 
selves but in a good lap dissolve, or in a pithy 
slogan, or in a well-timed dolly shot. 

And a vast public is left to wade through all 
the technique-ery to find out what the man is 
really about. Which is why we watch him on tele- 
vision in the first place. (The obfuscation applies 
mainly to political advertising, to commercials 
and staged events.) Fortunately, the principal 
source of television information is from news de- 
partment coverage, which reveals the politician as 
he is, not as the consultant thinks he ought to be. 


It’s the news departments that are keeping the 
politicians honest. 


Sir KENNETH G. YouNGER (former Director, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs): One 
thing that occurs to me about the malaise in our 
democratic system, which I think is real here and 
in the United States, is that the basic reason for it 
has absolutely nothing to do with the media. It is, 
simply, failure. It’s well known that in war the 
confidence in how your government is running 
the war goes according to whether you win or 
lose battles; even if you are performing brilliantly, 
if you’re losing there’s going to be discontent. The 
truth is that our country has not scored many vic- 
tories—except in the world football cup—for 
about twenty years. And whichever party is in 
power feels more and more constricted. The same 
thing has happened in the U.S. It was rougher 
perhaps because of Vietnam, but since about 
1960 the U.S. has been in retreat from an over- 
exposed position where everybody, not just Amer- 
icans, expected too much from the U.S. In these 
circumstances you must expect malaise. One or 
two victories on the inflation front or on the 
world monetary front or the employment front, 
and nobody would be talking about malaise. 


ANTHONY D. SMITH (Fellow, St. Antony’s Col- 
lege): There is an obvious dilemma which affects 
the whole role of television. It is a publicly li- 
censed medium, licensed to provide information 
and entertainment; yet in the context of modern 
society it has acquired enormous incidental power 
which no one has licensed it to exercise on behalf 
of society. One way in which the broadcasting in- 
stitution sometimes seeks to avoid the dilemma is 
by sharing its decisionmaking over who should 
speak and what issues should be emphasized with 
the principal political groups. This in turn leads 
to an excessive concentration of power in the 
hands of party managers. This movement of media 
power out of the simple haphazard judgment of 
the professionals in effect moves politics further 
away from the citizen. What emerges is a ritualized 
picture of the political world passing through the 
screen, in which the broadcasters merely try to 
recreate in a static form the process of politics as 
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they imagine it to exist, divided up in due pro- 
portion among the various official organized 
groups. The dilemma can be avoided by moving 
in the opposite direction, by letting the profes- 
sionals—the brokers between authority and pub- 
lic—take all the power of decisionmaking into 
their own hands, unelected, undelegated, and 
unrepresentative though they are. That, too, leads 
to unacceptable results. 

The question is where the balance should be 
drawn. If you continue what I think we've been 
doing the past few years in Britain, you will create 


“Broadcasting will 
remain an explosive 
end of the system...” 


a situation in which television—and remember 
it is now the dominant medium—plays no role 
in furthering the political process, and if anything 
is damaging to democracy and the political sys- 
tem—if anything will create apathy and take all 
the life out of electioneering—that will. It means 
that broadcasting, to make its contribution, has 
itself to become the battlefield. On the one hand, 
the politician has to say, “This is myself, I am 
the raw material with which I work, and these 
are the issues of which as a politician I consist.” 
On the other, people who work in broadcasting 
have to say, “Poverty is the issue and none of the 
politicians are talking about it, therefore I will.” 

This means that you can never, if you want 
broadcasting to be a first-class medium, take it out 
of political controversy. What happens is that all 
the natural controversies thrown up by the politi- 
cal system and by the society in the era of broad- 
casting become translated and encoded into an 
argument about the behavior of an institution 
and the people who work inside it. So long as 
our politics is alive I think our broadcasting in- 
stitutions will remain as an explosive end of our 
political system. If you try to cool the issue of 
broadcasting, you will in fact undermine the role 
of broadcasting and the life of democracy. 
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FRANZ WOERDEMANN (Editor-in-Chief, West- 
deutscher Rundfunk, Fernsehen, Cologne): Some 
observers say we are in danger of assuming too 
much knowledge on the part of the viewer, I 
share that view. In the electoral campaign last 
autumn, the Opposition Party decided to make 
the question of instability of prices—inflation— 
the No. 1 topic of their campaign, so they ham- 
mered away. We had major programs on the 
question: three big debates between the party 
chairmen, each lasting for two or three hours, 
were to a large extent taken up with this problem. 
We thought we did a good job explaining the 
mechanics of inflation and the economic situation. 
After the CDU was defeated—heavily—we looked 
into the reasons and found that inflation and in- 
stability of prices really weren't primary concerns. 
I think television is very often in danger of follow- 
ing the lead of politicians and taking up issues 
which aren’t really the most important concerns 
of the population. 

As for party political broadcasts, they played no 
important part in the campaign. On the other 
hand, we constantly have live Parliamentary 
broadcasts, sometimes up to ten or twelve hours a 
day, sometimes four hours a day depending on the 
importance of the subject in Parliament. And we 
have interviews at least twice a month on the ordi- 
nary political programs. It is always the same few 
names coming up, and the same few pundits of 
TV interviewing them. This, I think, creates a 
situation in which people feel excluded from 
public life as represented by TV. 


Terry Hucues (Special Assistant, International 
Broadcast Institute, London): In fact, much of the 
politics on television and all programs with a 
very strong political and social content are not in 
the current affairs area, nor are they in the news 
area. Many are in drama, entertainment, and 
some of the series (many of which come from the 
U.S.), and also in some commercials. These are 
profoundly political and I think they do have an 
effect, a kind of drip-drip effect on people’s values. 
Whatever system of control, and whatever ground 
rules are laid down, I think it would be folly not 
to consider this. If you say yes, let’s put current 
affairs and news programming under some sort of 


stricter ground rules, then do you also want com- 
mitted dramatists writing plays which are going 
to bring out contemporary themes? 


PapeErT: Although news departments are rarely, 
if ever, subject to pressures from advertisers, en- 
tertainment programming is, in varying degrees, 
indeed very much subject to those pressures. Ad- 
vertiser influence can range from mandating that 
blacklists be used, as they were in the 1950s, to 
creating an environment in which rating points 
are all-important, controversy or potential con- 
troversy are only occasionally allowed, and bland, 
stultifying shows are inevitable and unrelieved. 
The problem isn’t a simple one; network pro- 
grammers are correct when they say that their 
shows reflect what the audience wants to watch; 
still, a better balance of interruptive, mind-stretch- 
ing programs, not always scheduled opposite com- 
mercial blockbusters, could sharpen all our wits. 

Between blacklisting and consensus program- 
ming lie a range of politically motivated acts in 
entertainment clothing. The Pentagon, for ex- 
ample, has for years (and particularly in recent 
years when public support for the Vietnam War 
was waning) stage-managed halftime activities at 
football games, providing military bands, drill 
teams, color guards, fighter planes in close forma- 





—Vic Stein 


Superbowl VII—‘‘stagemanaged halftime 
activities . . . for the Greater Good.” 





tion, and even POW wives, for the Greater Good 
not only of thousands in the stands, but millions 
in the television audience. (An effort to reverse 
that during last January’s Superbowl, when a 
prayer for peace would have been sympathetically 
received by the majority of that massive audience, 
met with no success.) And sometimes entertain- 
ment programming with political overtones, such 
as CBS’ adaptation of an off-Broadway antiwar 
hit (or pro-war hit; depending on how you looked 
at it), can be postponed for political reasons. Al- 
though there was merit to the network’s argu- 
ment that a play about returning POWs, tele- 
vised while real POWs were returning, might be 
regarded by the audience as ill-timed, postponing 
it could create a far more hazardous precedent 
for future artistically worthwhile but politically 


chancy programs. 


ALEXANDER: The American political system is 
perhaps unique in that the great bulk of time for 
political purposes must be purchased and is not 
provided free. Occasionally there are opportuni- 
ties for free time—candidates get invited to in- 
terview programs such as Face the Nation or 
Meet the Press. In 1960, Section 315, the equal 
time opportunity provision, was suspended so that 
the Kennedy-Nixon Debates were allowed, and 
along with them went other programs that the 
networks themselves provided on issues; whereas 
when Section 315 is in force, as in 1964, 1968, and 
1972, the networks and stations are rather con- 
strained in their ability to provide free time or even 
to produce documentaries. In the pre-nomina- 
tion campaigns there very often are more than 
two candidates, which causes problems in provid- 
ing free time, and even after pre-nomination cam- 
paigns there are often a dozen or so candidates 
for president. In 1968, as much as $12 million was 
spent for air time for the Nixon campaign and 
in excess of $6 million for the Humphrey cam- 
paign, just in the general election period. In ad- 
dition, the Nixon campaign spent about $2 mil- 
lion on production costs (for utilization of an 
advertising agency; in 1972 they set up a special 
agency to produce their spot announcements and 
the five-minute and thirty-minute programs). 

Party and elective politics at all levels—na- 
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tional, state, and local—cost something on the 
order of $300 million in 1968. A survey of political 
broadcasting by the Federal Communications 
Commission showed overall network and station 
charges for political broadcasting as something 
on the order of $59 million. So 20 per cent of 
estimated costs are related just to air time. If you 
include production costs, which are not included 
in the FCC survey, you have to add from 25 to 
33 per cent—another $15 million for production 
costs. And then there are promotion costs (if you 
are purchasing a half hour of air time you also 
place tune-in advertising in newspapers). Thus, 
out of $300 million spent for all politics in 1968, 
maybe $80 or $90 million overall is related to 
broadcasting. 

The Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971, 
which went into effect on April 7, 1972, for the 
first time attempted a partial limitation on cam- 
paign costs for federal office. The limitation for 
spending in the communications media is 10 cents 
per voting-age member of the population. This 
applies only to candidates for president, vice pres- 
ident, U.S. Senate, and U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. The partial limitation relating to communi- 
cation media was coupled with a requirement that 
broadcasters sell time at lowest unit rates, really 
like a most-favored-client provision. Prior to 1972 
there had been some excessive charging, not just in 
broadcasting but in newspaper advertising and 
in other respects because the vendors—providers 
of space and time—were sometimes taking advan- 
tage because they had to break into their regular 
schedules. 

[The FCC survey for 1972, released after the 
conference, shows a leveling off of broadcast costs 
at $59 million, largely due to the provision that 
broadcasters sell time at lower rates.] 


KuayamM Z. Pactiet (Chairman, Department of 
Political Science, Carleton University, Ottawa, 
Canada): There is an obligation to try to be 
certain that the public is informed about the is- 
sues of the day. That is where our interest, as 
academics, communicators, and so on, lies. If the 
bias of differential finance distorts the electoral 
picture, then the public is being shut off from 
options available to it. However, I think that it is 
another thing to go from there and think we can 
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play with the finance system as the principal 
means of reforming the entire political and social 
system. It’s one of the reforms, but is it the main 
lever? 


Lower: I think the American people are fairly 
well informed, but the system can be improved. I 
would urge the suspension of Section 315, the 
equal time provision. This would make it a little 
easier for us to argue more strongly with our 
managements for more political documentaries. 


Cater: I think that television has added a com- 
plicating element to the democratic process. You 
can’t measure it precisely. Because it’s now the 
ocean of environment in which we swim does not 
mean that it has not had marked effects. I think 
the most vivid example I ever saw of the role of 
TV was at the 1968 Democratic Convention in 
Chicago, when Carl Albert, now the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, was presiding and 
suddenly trouble broke out in one delegation on 
the Floor. The cameras focused in, and the TV 
reporters talking into their mikes were there, and 
the whole nation that was watching knew in- 
stantly what that trouble was, but Mr. Albert 
didn’t know. He had to make a ruling, to deal 
with this chaos in his midst, without knowing 
what caused the chaos, In a sense, this is what 
telecommunications has done to the governing 
process. The leader has been thrown off balance. 
He is still trying to cope with how to operate in 
this new environment. The problem of the politi- 
cian is that he would like to keep a cozy com- 
munications system and this is no longer possible, 
even if it were desirable. 

The problem in broadcast journalism goes be- 
yond the ideology of a particular journalist. There 
is an element of anarchy in journalism. It wants 
to reveal the facts, it wants to expose the dilemmas 
publicly, before the politicians have been able to 
position themselves and know how they are going 
to govern in the process. And I think this is a per- 
spective that any meaningful study of communica- 
tions has to continually keep for itself. In the age 
of Future Shock, where problems hit us faster, 
where they are more complex, the art of govern- 


ment may be in severe peril. The worst may not 
be over. 


‘ 


Notes on the art 


The press 
‘gag’ order 
epidemic 


@ Six years ago a committee 
chaired by Justice Paul Reardon 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Judi- 
cial Court made its report to the 
American Bar Association on bal- 
ancing the rights of a defendant for 
a fair trial with the First Amend- 
ment guarantees for freedom of the 
press. As a result, fair trial-free 
press conferences have been set up 
in two dozen states, What have they 
accomplished? As a representative 
of a newspaper, I, for one, am not 
particularly happy with the trend 
of decisions in the press-bar area— 
particularly with one case, United 
States v. Dickinson. 

This case was decided last winter 
by the Fifth Circuit and has been 
appealed to the Supreme Court. In 
the case, a VISTA worker was in- 
dicted by a state grand jury in 
Louisiana for conspiring to murder 
a state official. The defendant asked 
the Federal Court to enjoin state 
court prosecution on the theory 
that state officials were acting im- 
properly—were, in effect, attempt- 
ing to interfere with the VISTA 
program. The Federal Court denied 
the motion for the injunction but 
ordered a hearing limited solely to 
whether the State prosecutorial 
motive was legitimate. During this 
hearing, the U.S. District Court 
made the following order from the 
bench: 


And, at this time, | do want to 
enter an order in the case, and 
that is in accordance with this 
Court’s Rule in connection with 


Fair Trial-Free Press provisions, 
the Rules of this Court. It is or- 
dered that no report of the testi- 
mony taken in this case today 
shall be made in any newspaper 
or by radio or television, or by 
any other news media. . 


I hope we would all recognize 
quickly that this is plainly an un- 
constitutional order constituting a 
prior restraint entitled to no force 
or effect. The contempt power of a 
federal court is limited by statute 
to preventing “the misbehavior of 
any person in its presence or so 
near thereto as to obstruct admin- 
istration of justice.” In a famous 
case, Nye v. United States, the Su- 
preme Court ruled that the power 
conferred by this statute is restricted 
to the immediate geographical vicin- 
ity of the courtroom. 

Therefore under present law the 
sole power of a federal court to 
discipline the press appears to con- 
cern behavior in its courtroom. The 
court can regulate where the press 
sits, how many members of the press 
are present, can exclude television, 
can regulate and discipline news- 
men for outrageous behavior in the 
court, etc. There is an open ques- 
tion whether state judges can hold 
the media in contempt for behavior 
outside their courtroom; hence, the 
well-known Supreme Court cases of 
Bridges v. California and Pen- 
nekamp v. Florida, both of which 
involved editorials written during 
judicial proceedings and held that 
contempt would not lie against a 
newspaper for such writings. No 
case has held that any writings by 
a newspaper could constitute a clear 
and present danger to the admin- 
istration of justice. One of the 
reasons fair trial-free press confer- 
ences were formed, I take it, was 
to avoid the confrontation that 
would decide that question. 

Unfortunately, a confrontation 
has taken place in Dickinson. Two 
reporters, Gibbs Adams and Larry 
Dickinson, employed by the Baton 
Rouge Morning Advocate and State 
Times, defied the court order to re- 
port on a hearing ordered by the 





District Court. After publication, 
the Court held Dickinson and 
Adams in contempt and fined them 
$300. 

The reporters appealed to the 
Fifth Circuit. That court held the or- 
der of the Judge unconstitutional 
but, because the order was constitu- 
tionally infirm, left open whether the 
judgment of contempt should be 
entered and sent the case back to 
the District Court. There the Judge 
again fined the reporters $300 each. 
They again appealed to the Fifth 
Circuit, and in April it affirmed the 
District Court’s finding. 

The second time around, even 
though the gag order was uncon- 
stitutional, the Fifth Circuit af- 
firmed the contempt order and con- 
cluded that what the reporters 
should have done was to appeal; 
when the appeal had been decided 
in their favor, they could publish. 

It doesn’t take much analysis to 
see that what the Court has sanc- 
tioned is the right of prior restraint 
subject to later appeal. This is a 
most dangerous, disturbing prece- 
dent—in some respects more fright- 
ening than the action the Govern- 
ment took in the Pentagon Papers 
case. What this case means, in ef- 
fect, is that when a judge is dis- 
posed to order a newspaper not to 
report matters that are transpiring 
in public he may do so, and a 
newsman’s only remedy is to appeal 
or decide to pay the contempt pen- 
alty—be it a fine or imprisonment. 

But newspapers and newsmen 
cannot be subject to the whims and 
caprices of judges and the appellate 
system. They must be free to pub- 
lish when they want to publish and 
not after a judge has ruled they 
have followed proper procedures. 

It is hard for me to accept that 
this is what the free press-fair trial 
dialogue has come to, but this is 
its present state. The irony in 
Dickinson is that the fair trial-free 
press guidelines on which the Fifth 
Circuit and District Court relied 
were drafted in response to the 1968 
Report of the Federal Judiciary’s 
Committee on Fair Trial-Free Press, 
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chaired by Judge Irving Kaufman, 
now Chief Judge of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
In the Report the committee took 
great pains not to recommend the 
use of contempt power. It declared: 


It... is both unwise as a 
matter of public policy and 
poses serious constitutional prob- 
lems. 


The Fifth Circuit, moreover, is 
not the only court that has issued 
orders not to publish. Earlier this 
year in California a gag order en- 
tered against the Los Angeles Times 
was overturned, That paper also was 
tangentially involved in the Water- 
gate case in which Judge Sirica 
issued an overbroad gag order that 
was subsequently modified after 
complaints by the press. Several ad- 
ditional cases should be noted, in- 
cluding “Postel’s Law.” 

In Postel, New York State Su- 
preme Court Justice Postel was 
hearing a case involving Carmine 
Persico, known as “Carmine the 
Snake.” Before any evidence was 
presented, the New York Times and 
Daily News published articles men- 
tioning the fact that Persico had a 
criminal record. The Judge polled 
the jury, found that none of its 
members had read the paper, and 
then, through the newsmen covering 
the trial, ordered the papers not to 
print anything about the case ex- 
cept what transpired in his court- 
room. When asked for his authority, 
he cited “Postel’s Law.” 

The Times wanted to report 
Postel’s action on page Il, yet 
was seemingly presented with an 
order that it could not. I advised 
the paper that the order was 
constitutionally void on its face 
and therefore we could publish in 
violation of it, which we did. The 
New York Post’s counsel, however, 
concluded that, to be safe, that pa- 
per really ought to appeal the order. 
The Post was extremely disturbed 
that it would have to submit its 
publishing schedule to a court, but 
decided nonetheless not to publish 
the story nor to appeal the order. 

The next day Judge Postel, acting 
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on a motion from the defendant's 
counsel, closed the courtroom to the 
press. A group of reporters, sup- 
ported by the New York Times as 
an amicus, took this decision to the 
State Court of Appeals. Judge Field 
of that court held that Postel had 
acted improperly in closing the 
courtroom, but decided the Court 
did not have to deal with the ques- 
tion whether the order not to 
publish was appropriate. He did, 
however, comment that “if Judge 
Postel had actually carried out his 
threat of punishment for contempt, 
his action would have clashed with 
the limitations on the contempt bar 
mandated by the restrictions of the 
First Amendment.” 

Sam Sperry, who writes for the 
Seattle Times, encountered a sim- 
ilar problem while covering a mur- 
der case in Seattle. Before the trial, 
the Court entered a gag order pro- 
hibiting reporting of anything that 
did not take place in front of judge, 
jury, and counsel. A preliminary 
hearing into the admissibility of 
certain evidence excluded the jury. 
Thus Sperry was not supposed to re- 
port what he heard in open court. 
He reported it and was cited in 
contempt. The Supreme Court of 
Washington, however, contrary to 
the Dickinson case, held that since 
the order was void on its face it did 
not have to be obeyed. 

Phoenix reporter William Prime 
had a similar experience in con- 
nection with a habeas corpus hear- 
ing that preceded a murder trial in 
Arizona. The Judge prohibited pub- 
lication of any material on the 
proceeding on penalty of contempt. 
Prime’s employer, Phoenix Newspa- 
pers, publishers of the Gazette and 
Arizona Republic, then brought a 
writ of prohibition against the 
Judge, and the Supreme Court of 
Arizona ultimately held his order 
unconstitutional. 

Where does all this take us? We 
all may agree that a gag order on 
the press is unconstitutional, but is 
that where it ends? The answer to 
that question is clearly no, The 
purpose of fair trial-free press con- 





ferences is to avoid conflicts that 
gag orders inevitably bring between 
the press and the courts. 

But suppose that the conflict is 
unavoidable? As indicated in the 
Dickinson, Sperry, and Postel 
cases, the conflict became unavoid- 
able because the gag order was one 
which could not for all practical 
purposes be appealed. What hap- 
pens then? 

In my judgment there is no al- 
ternative to the proposition that 
when a gag order is unconstitu- 
tional on its face, the press must be 
free to ignore it. This may not be 
in the spirit of fair trial-free press, 
but it seems clearly in the spirit of 
the Constitution—that prior re- 
straints on the press cannot be 
countenanced. 

We should recognize that the fair 
trial-free press conferences and the 
fair trial-free press guidelines tend 
to impose, through voluntary con- 
sent of the newspapers, a prior re- 
straint on the information that the 
papers might print about criminal 
proceedings. I have no difficulty 
approving the press’ voluntarily 
complying with these guidelines in 
order to sensitize the press to the 
various conflicting rights involved. I 
pull back when these guidelines are 
taken as granting power to the 
courts to stop the presses from 
printing what they want to print. 
This is what happened in Dickin- 
son. This is why Dickinson is a very 
dangerous precedent. 

A lot of lawyers, including me, 
have looked at the fair trial-free 
press conferences as a means of edu- 
cating the press about the legal 
rights of defendants. I suggest that 
the conferences also can be used as 
an educational process for the 
bench, so that we will not have orders 
such as those in Dickinson, Postel, 
Sperry, and Phoenix Newspapers— 
all under the purported authority 
of free press-fair trial guidelines. 


JAMES C. GOODALE 


James C. Goodale is senior vice 
president-law of the New York Times. 


Improving 
statehouse coverage 


@ In eighteen years in state gov- 
ernment—fourteen in Illinois’ legis- 
lature, four as its lieutenant gover- 
nor—I have seen press coverage of 
the legislature gradually improve 
and, not coincidentally, the caliber 
of legislators improve as well. But 
having said that, I must add that 
there is much more room for im- 
provement. Some points to con- 
sider: 


1) The quality of press coverage 
is related to quantity; not enough 
reporters are assigned to cover state 
government. Some 2,200 newsmen 
are accredited to cover Congress. In 
Springfield, excluding reporters for 
the two local papers, eight reporters 
cover state government fulltime. 
(That number is swelled during 
legislative sessions.) If someone said 
that only eight reporters were cov- 
ering Pakistan, you would be 
amazed; the Illinois governmental 
budget is almost ten times that of 
Pakistan. 

By far the best coverage is in the 
newspapers. One of the finest re- 
porters on the Springfield scene, 
however, is a radio reporter, Bill 
Miller, who syndicates material for 
several stations. Largely because of 
his leadership and aggressiveness, 
radio coverage in Illinois is superior 
to television coverage. TV stations 
have been assigning reporters to 
state government more frequently 
than they formerly did, largely for 
spot news. Because WGN-TV sends 
Steve Schickel to the capital and 
WLS-TV sends Hugh Hill, these 
two Chicagoans can ask penetrating 
questions at press conferences in 
Chicago. Others could also be men- 
tioned. 

The quantity and quality of cov- 
erage varies from state to state. 
Massachusetts has much more cov- 
erage of state government than IIli- 
nois, both in space and time allotted 
and in numbers of reporters as- 
signed. This is at least partly be- 
cause Boston is the capital—though 
it is worth noting that Massachu- 
setts, whose population is half that 


of Illinois, can claim more man 
hours devoted by newsmen to state 
government. Coverage in both of 
these states is vastly superior to that 
in most others. 


2) Editors must help destroy the 
attitude on the part of reporters 
that an assignment to Springfield 
(or any other capital) is an assign- 
ment to purgatory. When Illinois 
legislators decided in 1837 on the 
new location for the state capital, 
one farsighted legislator voted for 
a small community in Lawrence 
County called Purgatory. There are 
times when that seems appropriate. 

Too often good reporters view 
the state capital as an unhappy 
stopping place on the way to Wash- 
ington or some other assignment. A 
good example is Tom Littlewood 
of the Chicago Sun-Times, one of 
the best reporters ever on the state 
scene. After some years, he happily 
moved on to Washington, I don’t 
blame him, but state government 
suffered a loss. 

Our United Press International 
news team is so changeable that 
often those covering state govern- 
ment are all novices. Reporters can 
stay too long and become too much 
a part of the scene, but covering 
state government is not like writing 
about an automobile accident; you 
do not produce instant, good report- 
ers of the state scene. UPI now has 
three good young reporters covering 
the capital. I hope they stay long 
enough to provide leadership. 

We can reduce the “purgatory 
complex” problem in four ways: 


—Increase compensation for the 
reporter covering state government. 
A pay scale often reveals what as- 
signments are considered important. 


—Make space available for state 
government news. It is discouraging 
for a reporter to send in a good 
story that never sees the light of 
day. Reporters should be encour- 
aged to produce quality stories and 
know that when they do, the sto- 
ries will appear. 


—When the periodic “push and 
shove” for steps up the journalistic 
ladder do occur, don’t forget the 
reporter who works hard at the 


state capital. If he knows he will be 
considered for something more than 
an expletive, his attitude toward 
the state assignment may be less 
negative. 


—We need more journalism pro- 
grams like the one recently launched 
at Sangamon State University, where 
student reporters can work fulltime 
covering state government under 
the supervision of an experienced 
reporter. Whether these students 
eventually receive state capital as- 
signments or not, in future years 
their stories and editorials will be 
enriched by this background. 


3) Writing an editorial on state 
government is like pitching a base- 
ball: There should be _ follow- 
through. By “follow-through” I do 
not mean simply another editorial 
on the same subject. If a newspaper 
or station editorializes that. the 
House Judiciary Committee should 





“Writing an editorial 
is like pitching: 

there should be 

a follow-through . . .” 





approve House Bill 1, then there 
should be an editorial the day after 
the committee meeting stating that 
the bill passed or did not pass, with 
a list of the House members who 
voted in the public interest and 
those who did not. 

In the past year in Illinois I have 
seen only one editorial that had 
this kind of follow-through, in Chi- 
cago Today. My judgment may be 
too sweeping, but I doubt that a 
researcher could find six editorials 
in Illinois newspapers this past year 
which pinpointed responsibility in 
this way. The only newspaper that 
I have seen anywhere in the nation 
that does a good job on this is the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch; there may 
be others. 

Any medium that adopts this 
policy will increase its impact on 
the legislative scene immediately 
and immensely. I can hear an edi- 
torial writer say, “What does the 
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legislator at the other end of the 
state care what we say?” He does 
care. Some people from his district 
will see it or hear it; editors from 
his part of the state may reprint 
it; and one of these days he will be 
running for reelection and he will 
have an opponent who may use it. 
Even if none of these things were 
applicable, readers and listeners are 
entitled to know how legislators 
voted on a matter considered im- 
portant enough to comment on. 


4) A greater sense of balance and 
perspective is needed in news cov- 
erage. If two bills are introduced in 
the legislature the ‘same day, one to 
assist 50,000 Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents of Puerto Rican or Mexican 
background and the other a bill to 
outlaw pay toilets, I can tell you 
which will receive the more promi- 
nent space and the most radio, TV, 
and newspaper comment! 

After Daniel Walker, who walked 
the state of Illinois from end to 
end, defeated Richard Ogilvie for 
Governor, Ogilvie told Dick Icen 
of the Lindsay-Schaub newspapers 
that “the next successful candidate 
for Governor will cross the state 
swinging from limb to limb.” Ogil- 
vie is not alone in lamenting the 
attention to gimmicks. 

A matter I came across recently 
while working on a book, The Poli- 
tics of World Hunger, illustrates 
the point. Every four years the 
United Nations Committee on 
Trade and Development meets. 
This is an attempt by the poorer 
nations to balance some of the ar- 
bitrary trade and fiscal policies of 
the major powers, often adopted 
without consultation with or real 
concern for the weaker nations. Last 
year the Committee meeting took 
place in Chile. While it discussed 
how the world’s poor can receive a 
greater share of the earth’s goods, a 
baseball strike occurred in the U. S. 
My estimate is that the baseball 
strike received at least 1,000 times 
as much space as the UNCTAD 
Conference, with only a few news- 
papers an exception to that. 

I do not suggest that a basebyll 
strike or the issue of pay toilets 
should not receive attenuon. But 
the news media, by their use of 
space and time, not only reflect au- 
dience interests; they also are tell- 
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ing people what is important in the 
judgment of professional newsmen. 


5) Newsmen should not seize the 
most extreme statement as neces- 
sarily the most newsworthy. One 
legislative leader, in discussing a 
statement about to be issued, said, 
“To comment sensibly on a bill 
does not make news. We've got to 
say something nutty or it won't 





“Do more to reduce 
emotional issues 

so rational judgments 
can be made.. .” 





print.” Though not a journalist, 
he understood a reality that faces 
people in state government. 

James Reston referred to this 
weakness in the Feb. 25 New York 
Times when he wrote about a 
speech by Vice President Spiro Ag- 
new in Minneapolis: 


It is interesting that Mr. Ag- 
new is now speaking in such 
moderate tones and it is equally 
interesting that the national press 
virtually ignores him when he 
does lower his voice. 


Martin Linsky, a former Repub- 
lican leader of the Massachusetts 
House, told me, “Every official in 
our state knows that to get ink or 
to get air time you have to exag- 
gerate. You can’t say a bill is a bad 
bill and logically spell out the rea- 
sons. You have to say it ‘would 
cause the death of local government’ 
and then you'll see your name in 
print.” 

In my 1972 primary contest for 
the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor, I felt I could not join my 
opponent in promising sweeping 
reductions in taxes. I did say that I 
supported the philosophy of the 
Serrano v. Priest school decision 
(which he opposed) and that I fa- 
vored a reduction in the real estate 
tax although it would mean an in- 
crease in the income tax. The Re- 
publican Governor charged that my 
suggestion would mean a 25 per 
cent increase in the income tax. 
My Democratic opponent said it 


would mean a 300 per cent increase 


in the income tax. The more 
extreme—though completely un- 
founded—statement made most of 
the headlines. 

Every five years an editor or news- 
man covering government should 
reread the Joseph McCarthy story. 
McCarthy used the media through 
reckless charges and extreme state- 
ments. Too often in state govern- 
ment I have seen minor league Mc- 
Carthys receive attention they do 
not deserve. 


6) There is too much responding 
to immediate events and not enough 
long-range evaluation. Newsmen 
and those of us in government 
share this danger. A reporter wants 
to please the editor, who wants to 
please the publisher. Produce. Pro- 
duce. Produce. And elected officials 
are so preoccupied doing favors, re- 
flecting on what a vote or statement 
might mean in the next election, 
that a short span of a decade hardly 
receives consideration. 

Where are we going? What are 
we really doing? Where should we 
be going? I don’t see enough of that 
kind of writing. 

In the academic world there is 
the encouragement for a periodic 
sabbatical. A modification of that 
should be used more frequently in 
journalism. An editor or news di- 
rector should occasionally say to a 
reporter, “Take off a month and 
look at the big picture. Where is 
this state going in the field of edu- 
cation? For one month just read, 
reflect, and interview on that sub- 
ject.” Or it could be about the 
destiny of a city, or a state’s finan- 
cial status, or the problems of race 
in a community. Politicians often 
should do more thinking and less 
talking. Reporters often should do 
more thinking and less writing. 


7) More needs to be done to re- 
duce emotional issues so rational 
judgments can be made. A classic 
interview occurred in Michigan dur- 
ing the 1972 election, when a TV re- 
po.ter asked a man standing in an 
unemployment line, “What is the 
most important issue in the cam- 
paign?” He immediately responded, 
“Busing.” That same _ interview 
could take place in Illinois and 


many other states in the U.S. as well. 

When the President of the United 
States denounces busing and when 
many “leaders” of both parties in a 
state do the same, it is difficult to 
maintain a rational stand and sur- 
vive’ politically. Most officials who 
publically condemn busing privately 
couldn’t care less; they are simply 
seizing it as a convenient political 
weapon. I do not believe that bus- 
ing is the answer in every commu- 
nity, but any reasonable person 
must acknowledge that in some 
communities it is. Because the is- 
sue is so emotion-laden, the media 
have a special responsibility not 
only to interview the militants and 
the more respectable leaders who 
follow them but to devote some 
attention to school superintendents 
and school districts where, quietly 
but effectively, busing is one of 
several tools used to improve edu- 
cational opportunities for all. 

Or take the gun issue. Candidates 
for office can denounce restrictions 
on guns in one breath and de- 
nounce crime two minutes later, and 
receive applause from both the 
crowd and the media. The media 
have done a better job on this issue 
than on busing. The Chicago Trib- 
une, for example, had an excellent 
series on the gun problem, but it 
did not adequately pin down public 
officials. When public officials take 
irresponsible stands, the public 
should be told the realities in clear, 
firm language. 

Legislators and state officials who 
show courage in standing for posi- 
tions one believes to be right should 
receive specific editorial commenda- 


tion in which their names are men- 
tioned, Those who show lack of 
vision and spinelessness should be 
named during displays of editorial 
wrath. More will take unpopular 
stands and stand against the crowd 
if there is editorial encouragement. 


8) Editorials need to ask state 
leaders to experiment. The major 
justification for states, other than 
the accident of history, is that they 
can try new ideas. We don’t need 
to make national mistakes. We 
should have fifty laboratories for 
attacking the problems of our soci- 
ety. The harsh reality is that little 
experimenting is done today or has 
been done by states for more than 
half a century. The creative role 
has passed to the federal govern- 
ment, and part of the blame can 
rest with the media. 

With the exception of George 
Norris’ unicameral experiment in 
Nebraska, there has been no major 
experimental leadership by any 
state since Robert La Follette served 
as governor of Wisconsin. Some 
profess that anything novel could 
not pass the legislature (not true, if 
there is a strong governor) and 
some say that states do not have 
the funds to experiment. The latter 
charge has never been true, since 2 
to 6 per cent of most state budgets 
—more than enough for noble trials 
—could be used with appreciable 
flexibility. With federal revenue- 
sharing arrangements (which I be- 
lieve are unwise), the states have 
even less excuse. 

What kind of experiments? There 
is talk about public financing of 


campaigns; let’s try it in a state or 
two, rather than having federal mis- 
takes. More people are discussing a 
guaranteed job for all citizens; some 
state should try it in two or three 
counties. What is its impact and 
what is its cost? A whole series of 
experiments could be suggested. 

The governor who tries this must 
have courage, but we may hope 
that a La Follette-type flame smol- 
ders in the breast of some governor 
who wants to be more than a cus- 
todian of his state—a flame that 
one or two editorials might fan. If 
he tries it, his political future may 
be in danger. If, he does not try it, 
the muscles of the federal system 
atrophy. 

No state owes a greater debt to 
the media than does Illinois, where 
evidence of an unhappy tradition 
of corruption in both political par- 
ties is being exposed almost daily. 
With the help of the media, 
that tradition of corruption will 
change. Both as a citizen and as a 
former official, I am grateful to 
many reporters, editors, and news 
directors for good work. But it is a 
gratitude balanced by the knowl- 
edge that even greater opportunities 
are presented to the media today in 
every state. 


PAUL SIMON 


Paul Simon, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Illinois, was narrowly de- 
feated last year for the Democratic 
nomination for governor. He recently 
was a Fellow of the John F. Kennedy 
Institute of Politics at Harvard and 
now is teaching at Sangamon State 
University in Springfield, Ill. 
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Fron Congressman Garner EB, Shriver 
Kansas <th District 

830 North Maia 

Wichita, Kansas 


For release: 


SHRIVER SEES CONTINUED FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR HICHER BSUC/TION 


WICHITA, Kan.---Conoressman Garner E, Shriver (R.-Kan.) said 
Sunday that "the federal government will continue to be heavily 


involved with states and localities in the advancement of higher 


education,” 


—News release, 
Rep. Garner E. Shriver 
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Striking coincidences 
department 


By the Associated Press 
Wichita (AP)—Rep. Garner 
. Shriver (R-Kan.) said yester- 


—AP dispatch, 


Kansas City Times, Feb. 19 
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Henry Luce 
Remembered 


ROBERT SHERROD 


THE WORLD OF TIME, INC.: The Intimate History of a 
Publishing Enterprise, 1941-1960. By Robert T. Elson. Ed- 
ited by Duncan Norton-Taylor. Atheneum, $10. 


TROLLEY TO THE MOON: An Autobiography by Eric 
Hodgins. Foreword and Afterword by John Kenneth Gal- 
braith. Simon & Schuster, $10. 


@ That Henry Robinson Luce was a giant no- 
body would deny. Possibly he was the most power- 
ful editor-publisher in history, a man who reached 
50 million readers a week. Certainly he was one of 
the richest: his estate in the bull market of 1967 
consisted of more than $100 million worth of 
Time, Inc. stock (unfortunately, worth less than 
a third of that by July, 1973). The question is: 
Was Luce a good giant or a bad giant? William 
Andrew Swanberg, in his Luce and His Empire 
[CJR, Nov./Dec., 1972], calls him a bad giant in- 
deed—a power-mad propagandist who used Time, 
Life, and Fortune to subvert the liberties of the 
American people, deluding them with falsehoods 
about the virtues of Chiang Kai-shek, the Re- 
publican Party, the Cold War, and Vietnam. 
Truly, Mr. Swanberg produced a blockbuster. 
These two newer books say, in their totally 
disparate ways, that Luce’s influence was benefi- 
cent. Robert Elson’s in-house continuation of the 
Time, Inc. story takes up where his first volume 
(published in 1968) left off, at Pearl Harbor, and 
it nominally ends at 1960, although Elson per- 
force projects his account to tell about the felling 
of two mighty oaks: Henry Luce, in February, 


Robert Sherrod worked for Time, Inc. from 1935-52, 
chiefly as a correspondent based in Washington and the 
Pacific, and from 1966-68 as a writer for Life. In between, 
he was an editor for Curtis Publishing Co. 
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1967; and Life magazine, in December, 1972. 

Trolley to the Moon is a 464-page fragment of a 
posthumous autobiography by one of Time, Inc.’s 
most talented figures. Eric Hodgins served as For- 
tune’s managing editor (1935-37), then as its 
publisher, then as a vice president of Time, Inc. 
in charge of such miscellaneous chores as hiring 
promising young men (one of his discoveries was 
a former Washington Post reporter named Hedley 
Donovan, who in 1964 succeeded Luce as editor- 
in-chief of Time, Inc. publications). Hodgins be- 
gan in 1933 as a Fortune writer and more than 
two decades later he reverted to writing. They 
shouldn’t have derailed him, but he wasn’t the 
first, nor the last, good writer to be put to editing 
or veeping (ah, the fact that writing is such hard 
work makes the temptation Himalayan). 

Outside Time, Inc. Hodgins is remembered, not 
for his well-honed, literate Fortune articles but 
for the best-selling Mr. Blandings Builds His 
Dream House, which he wrote in two and one- 
half months, leaving him forever after to ponder 
upon the “disrelation’”” between struggle and re- 
ward. Hodgins thought better of his lesser-known 
next novel, Blandings’ Way, which concerns a 
confused liberal who tries to do good and winds 
up being accused by his hometown McCarthyites 
of being a Communist. 

Only about a third of Trolley concerns Hodg- 
ins’ career with Time, Inc., the three years be- 
tween 1933 and 1936, when the book ends (the 
earlier portions cover his turgid years at the MIT 
Technology Review, Youth’s Companion, and 
Redbook). When Luce first invited him to lunch, 
and hinted at employment, Hodgins said, “I think 
it’s only proper I should tell you that politically 
I incline toward the Left,” whereupon “Luce did 
not even grunt... . [M]y own veiled confession of 
non-Republicanism had not fazed him a bit.” 
(On being appointed managing editor of Time in 
1943, T. S. Matthews, according to Elson, went 
somewhat further: he wrote Luce a memo saying 
“I hate the Republican Party.”’) 

Hodgins had his troubles with Luce—who 
didn’t?—as both he and Elson recount. But he 
writes in Trolley that Luce was one of the three 
truly great men he had ever known (Vannevar 
Bush and Adlai Stevenson were the others). This 


was written in 1970, twelve years after Hodgins 
had been “let out to pasture” by Time, Inc. and 
one year before he died. He was under no com- 
pulsion to pay such a tribute to his former em- 
ployer. 

The early years of people or companies tend to 
be the most interesting. For that reason Robert 
Elson’s second volume of the Time, Inc. history is 
perhaps not quite up to his account of the early 
days. Between 1941 and 1960 the company grew 
mightily; the number of employees more than 
doubled, to 5,500 from 2,500, and the revenue in- 
creased from $45 million to $287 million. In 
1951 death came to The March of Time, a good 
promotion vehicle but a chronic money loser. Now 
the company became active in book publishing, 
television station ownership, and in paper mills, 
until by 1964 revenues were $412 million. 

One of the best accounts in Elson’s book con- 
cerns Sports Illustrated, the magazine started in 
1954 at the insistence of Luce (who knew nothing 
about sports); it lost $6 million the first year, and 
it kept losing for ten years before it turned the 
corner. Anybody else would have taken his loss 
and quit long before then, but persistence was 
part of the Luce genius. The corporate prejudice 
at the time was against “projects in the magazine 
field,” but Luce felt differently—and Time, Inc. 
generally went the way Luce pointed. “Anybody 
can make money with money,” he told a luncheon 
meeting of admiring staff members, “But we are 
supposed to be magazine publishers. Wouldn’t it 
be a good test if we found out if we could bring 
out another successful magazine?” 

Elson’s chapter about the rise and fall of Life, 
“The War of the Multimillion Magazines,” is a 
brief account of how America’s taste changed— 
and fast. In 1956, the year Collier’s folded, Life 
published 4,655 pages of advertising and earned, 
net, $17.4 million (Elson doesn’t say so but the 
Saturday Evening Post earned $13 million the 
same year; losses on the other Curtis magazines 
brought the company profit down to $5 million). 
Even so, the handwriting began to appear, ever so 
dimly, upon the wall: In 1952-56, advertising ex- 
penditures in TV rose from $454 million to $1.2 
billion. The Post and Life both suffered a 
shortening of breath in the 1957 recession; Look 





gained a little because its excellent sales staff 
took advantage of the increased circulation the 
magazine acquired from the demise of Collier's. 
By 1958 the three magazines were almost tied in 
circulation, and the suicidal circulation war be- 
gan in earnest. Life announced a guarantee of 6.3 
million copies per week. Only vice president 
Howard Black demurred: “What is so holy about 
a guarantee of 6 millivn circulation?” he asked, 
and scandalously proposed settling for 4 million 
Grade A subscribers. 

Even if Black (and similar radicals on the Post 
and, I suppose, on Look) had prevailed, the dino- 
saurs probably would have died anyway, doomed 
by the chill winds of television, which advertisers 
preferred for selling to the masses. But it would 
have been interesting to find out before the Post 
and Look and Life perished one by one, in the 
quicksands of purchased circulation. 

Luce had been nearly six years in his Carolina 
grave when Life went under. By that time, if he 
were given to spinning he was already at it, be- 
cause Swanberg’s biography was three months in 
the book stores. Swanberg’s undertaking Luce 
and His Empire was announced only a week after 
the subject’s death. The author’s request for 
Time, Inc. cooperation upset quite a few of the 
decisionmakers; after all, Elson was nearly 
through his first volume and would be starting 
Volume II soon thereafter. Besides, what would 
Swanberg write? Ironically, it was Bob Elson who 
swung the decision to Swanberg, who acknowl- 
edges the “friendly help” of Elson and his three 
researchers, and adds that the company archivist 
“was continually imposed upon and gave the most 
skillful assistance.” 

The Time, Inc. files contained not only inter- 
office memoranda; “the enormous file of news- 
clippings” provided Swanberg with material of a 
sort he could never have unearthed on his own: 


—Luce is “the most dangerous man in Amer- 
ica.” (The Smethport, Pa., Union, no date.) 

—“Among journalists [Time] is known as the 
‘Weekly Fiction Magazine,’ but among the na- 
tion’s executives it is the bible. . . . When Time’s 
own correspondents wrote that South Vietnam 
was losing the war, Time’s New York editors re- 
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wrote the story to prove that our side was winning. 
For that’s the way Henry Luce wanted it.” (The 
Arapahoe Herald, Littleton, Col., Jan. 12, 1965.) 


—‘‘Time probably has the best corps of re- 
porters ever assembled by a newsgathering organ- 
ization, but to know many of them well is to sit 
through endless litanies about how their straight 
reportage was mangled in New York, or shaped to 
fit editorial conclusions that have more to do with 
the Luce view of reality than the actual facts.” 
(John Leo, National Catholic Reporter, March 16, 
1966.) 


So, up to a point, Elson and Swanberg had the 
same source material—although Swanberg’s access 
to the Time, Inc. files was limited. He made up 
for that, however, by using the voluminous files of 
John Shaw Billings, Luce’s longtime editorial aide 
(and sometime managing editor of both Time 
and Life). Each author had his own interviews: 
as early as 1954 two interviewers began talks 
with people from Time, Inc., past and present, 
against the day when the history would be 
written, and it is on their 271 conversations that 
Elson relies (though I’m damned if I see any 
drippings from the four hours I spent with the 
interviewers in Philadelphia one afternoon in 
1956). Swanberg lists about seventy interview sub- 
jects, including a number whose acid content 
tested higher than anything found in Elson’s files: 


—Raimund von Hofmannsthal, unmentioned 
in Elson’s book, was a Time, Inc. factotum who 
often met Luce in Europe and acted as a com- 
panion, translator, social fixer, and chauffeur. He 
and his wife, the former Lady Elizabeth Paget, 
invited Luce to dinner in their home in London, 
where Prime Minister Anthony Eden was also a 
guest. Incredibly, Luce discombobulated his host- 
ess by arriving an hour early “so we could talk,” 
then became angry with another guest, Julian 
Amery, and stalked out without saying goodbye. 
So the von Hofmannsthals told Swanberg. 

—Swanberg says that Luce wrote the Pope, pre- 
sumably Pius XII—though Swanberg is sloppy 
about dates and bewildering as to chronology— 
urging him to assign Bishop Fulton J. Sheen to 
Taiwan (he was the charismatic priest, later a TV 
star, who converted Clare to Catholicism). Three 
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weeks passed and no answer. Luce went to the 
Vatican with William Rospigliosi of the Time 
Rome bureau (it was he who told Swanberg this 
story) to find out what was being done about 
Sheen’s appointment. Msgr. Giovanni Montini 
replied that nothing was being done, and Luce 
left, angrily predicting a dim ecclesiastical future 
for “that fellow.” Montini became Pope Paul VI. 


Swanberg cites with flourishes other sources that 
Elson employs only sparingly if at all, including 
Emmet John Hughes, George Frazier, Laura Hob- 
son, John Crosby, Thornton Wilder, and Wesley 
L. Bailey (a former Luce assistant who gets one 
mention in Elson, ten in Swanberg). Swanberg, a 
demon at spadework, also digs much deeper than 
Elson into books referring to Time, Inc., includ- 
ing A Child of the Century by Ben Hecht, who 
got Luce fired from the Chicago Daily News two 
years before the birth of Time; A. J. Liebling’s 
The Press, Merle Miller’s That Winter, Jacques 
Barzun’s The House of Intellect (Barzun calls 
Time “misinformation trimmed with insults”; E]- 
son’s only reference to Barzun is in another con- 
text, wherein he is an advisor to Life on a series 
called The History of Western Culture); and C. L. 
Sulzberger’s gossipy A Long Row of Candles, 
wherein the New York Times correspondent pro- 
vides an acidulous view of Clare Boothe Luce’s 
ambassadorship. 

Swanberg’s most surprising source was a pretty, 
bright, Boston-born divorcee, whom Luce met in 
Zurich in 1946. Mary Bancroft, daughter of Hugh 
Bancroft, a longtime officer of Dow Jones & Com- 
pany (president 1928-33), was then forty-two, six 
years younger than Luce. She had lived in Europe 
ten years, and during the war had worked for 
Allen Dulles, head of the OSS in Switzerland. 
Upon meeting Luce at a consulate reception, she 
said, “So there you are, Public Enemy Number 
One!” Whereupon she told him how awful his 
magazines were. This led to a long friendship and 
a remarkable correspondence. 

She often met Luce, in Switzerland, Paris, New 
York, and once in Munich, where he got tipsy 
and danced with the bosomy German girls and 
revealed that he spoke their language quite well— 
a language he had brushed lightly as a child in 


China. Mary Bancroft acted as a liberal conscience 
for the increasingly conservative Harry Luce; once 
she ripped out a single page of Time, marked 
eight errors or “false conclusions,” and mailed it 
to him. The whole affair was platonic, Mrs. Ban- 
croft assures me, “because that’s the way Harry 
wanted it.” She may have been the closest friend 
he had since childhood: during the Hiss-Chambers 
convulsion he, at age fifty-one, wrote her in de- 
spair and asked her to tell him what to do with 
the rest of his life. Mrs. Bancroft does not appear 
in Elson’s book—which is, after all, a company 
history (albeit, any history of Time, Inc. is ipso 
facto a book about H. R. Luce). 

Some other Elson omissions are more difficult to 
understand: i) he names the price Luce paid 


“He should 
have replied 
to Swanberg.. .” 


Churchill for his wartime memoirs ($750,000), but 
neglects to mention that Luce insisted on paying 
the eighty-three-year-old Douglas MacArthur 
$990,000 for his preposterous Reminiscenses; 2) he 
neglects the Navy vs. Air Force fight over the B-36 
bomber in 1949-50, which split the Time and Life 
staffs asunder. Concerning Time, Inc.'s biggest 
payouts, involving more than $2 million for the 
astronauts’ stories, Elson is mysteriously mute. 
The volume that put Time, Inc. into the book 
publishing business, Life’s Picture History of 
World War II (net profit: $1.5 million), is rele- 
gated to a footnote on page 418. 

The Elson book isn’t toothless—in fact, as a 
company’s history of itself, it is a superior pro- 
duction. Occasionally Elson’s Luce is so bad- 
tempered and waspish that he must bring himself 
to apologize to his editors. He talks too much; 
he bangs on tables with the cutlery until his con- 
versation is “noisier than a Tommy-gun drill.” But 
Luce was great fun to work for, a man of ad- 
mirable energy, overwhelming curiosity, and a 


holy commitment to inform his fellow man. EI- 
son’s personal assessment is capsulated, not in his 
book but in a review he wrote of Swanberg’s book 
for the National Review last Oct. 27: after gag- 
ging on an example of Swanberg hyperbole (“Luce 
had perfected a method of propaganda that was 
to Pravda as a thousand flashing rapiers were to 
a clumsy bludgeon”), Elson counters, “For my 
part, I consider him a consummate journalist of 
high principle.” 

Why didn’t Elson offer his refutation to the 
Swanberg thesis in The World of Time Inc.? 
Swanberg’s book was published six months before 
Elson’s. Elson was able to include the death of 
Life, which occurred midway between the two 
publication dates. He should have replied to 
Swanberg, even if his book was delayed. 

(Elson does, on page 76, deal with the Swanberg 
reference to Luce’s solitary ride in whichever ele- 
vator carried him to his top-floor office in the first 
Time-Life Building in Rockefeller Center. Swan- 
berg speculates—he is easily the speculation cham- 
pion of the Seventies—that Luce liked to ride alone 
because it gave him a chance to pray (the 
religiosity of this missionary’s son drives Swan- 
berg up the wall). Elson explains that the elevator 
starter had a custom of providing a lone ride for 
the head of every company in the building. Luce 
chatted with the operators, and if he was inwardly 
praying they didn’t know it. After the company 
offices moved to the new Time-Life Building in 
1960 Luce rode the operatorless lifts with the 
hired help. Elson does not mention Swanberg but 
the cross-reference is obvious.) 

How to assess Harry Luce? Certainly he wasn’t 
the critter Swanberg in his wild-swinging fashion 
makes him. On the other hand, Swanberg does 
point up the deficiencies in what is basically a 
meaty, twenty-nine-chapter, 486-page volume by 
Elson; Swanberg says things, some fair, much un- 
fair, that Elson in his context does not and cannot. 

Thomas Griffith, one of Luce’s best editors for 
many years, wrote a book in 1959, The Waist- 
High Culture, in which he said, “Someday a 
proper biography will be written about this man 
who changed the face of American journalism 
more than anyone else in his time.” That state- 
ment still stands. 
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Book notes 


THE MAKING OF THE PRESIDENT 1972. By Theodore H. 
White. Atheneum, $10. 


@ Theodore White’s fourth electoral saga (cf. 
1960, 1964, 1968) is undoubtedly the most com- 
plicated effort of the series. Not only has White 
struggled assiduously to incorporate Watergate de- 
velopments, but he has tried also to describe the 
state of the nation and of its institutions at what 
he describes as “the end of the postwar world.” 
How well he has succeeded will be dealt with by 
more general reviewers. In this space, the chapter 
of particular interest is his account of President 
Nixon’s conflict with the press. White makes two 
general contentions: 


1) That the conflict arose because journalism 
now has overwhelming power to set and control 
the agenda of our society and thus frustrated the 
Administration’s effort to set its own agenda. 

2) That the Administration, although it saw 
segments of the national press as enemies, never 
made “any concerted, planned-out response .. . 
to press hostility.” 


White could be generally right on both counts. 
But each contention needs a good deal of qualifi- 
cation, and indeed some of the contradictory evi- 
dence can be found in the book itself. For exam- 
ple: if an election can be viewed as, in part, the 
triumph of one roster of issues over another, it 
was certainly not the national press agenda that 
won in 1972, but the Nixon counter-agenda, the 
issues that came to the fore despite indifference or 
hostility on the part of the news media—e.g., the 
image of Nixon as peacemaker. 

It probably can be conceded that there was no 
single anti-press game plan projected by the Ad- 
ministration. But this could mean that hostility to 
the press was so much a tenet of the Administra- 
tion’s beliefs that no such plan was necessary— 
that, in fact, in nearly every instance of conflict it 
was considered proper to try to damage or intimi- 
date the press rather than aid or enlighten it. 

One bizarre note crops up in the treatment of 
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the press and the President: On page 261, White 
draws a rather elaborate parallel between New 
York as an out-of-touch cultural center and Berlin 
in the 1920s: “For those in the towers and lofts of 
Manhattan, the thinking even of Queens County 
across the river from their windows was as remote 
as the thinking of Bavaria from Berlin in the 
Twenties.”” Certainly, White must also have had 
in mind what happened to Bavaria—and Berlin— 
in the 1930s. But he doesn’t say it. 


THE POLITICS OF LYING: GOVERNMENT DECEPTION, 
SECRECY, AND POWER. By David Wise. Random House, 
$8.95. 


@ David Wise put the final touches on this book 
before the Watergate case broke open last spring, 
but the later revelations tend to reinforce rather 
than supersede his thesis: that official lying has 
become a part of American political life and can 
be extirpated only through the political process. 
Much of the burden of his case rests, as could be 
expected, on the activities of the recently reorga- 
nized firm of Nixon, Haldeman, Ehrlichman, Col- 
son, Dean, and Ziegler. But he is by no means 
kindly toward the three earlier administrations, 
which he indicates made today’s high-quality ly- 
ing possible with their precedents. 

The book is largely an assemblage of cases re- 
lating to government secrecy systems, official pub- 
lic relations, and, particularly, Executive relations 
with the media. Wise has special qualifications to 
write on the last, for he can draw not only on 
first-hand experience as a correspondent for the 
New York Herald Tribune but on his findings as 
a student of dirty tricks (e.g., The Invisible Gov- 
ernment, a book on the CIA he wrote with 
Thomas B. Ross). Journalists who have followed 
the ill-tempered struggle between the Nixon Ad- 
ministration and the press will find most of his 
instances familiar; nonetheless his observations on 
the cases are sharp and his additional reporting is 
revealing. For example, in the case of the investi- 
gation by the FBI of CBS correspondent Daniel 
Schorr in 1971, he offers confirming evidence that 
the inquiry was retaliatory and had nothing to do 
with a job in the Administration (the White House 


cover story). Testimony before the Ervin Commit- 
tee subsequently supported Wise’s conclusions. 

If the book has a flaw, it is the tendency to view 
the Washington press corps as the only good guys 
and truth-seekers in the struggle. Certainly, the 
Washington press has been forced into a tough 
adversary relationship with the Administration. 
But one suspects that had the Nixon Administra- 
tion not decided to play so rough there would be 
much more tendency to go along, as there was, say, 
in the Kennedy Administration. 

Wise notes, of course, a number of instances 
in which the media cooperated in instances of 
Cold War duplicity, but he does not appear to get 
at the blame the press must share in the growth 
of the lie. Where was the adversary relationship, 
one wonders, when the Cold War was considered 
a triumph of foreign policy and anybody to the 
left of Dean Acheson was thought a subversive? 
If the Government was practicing deception, to 
keep the American public from blocking poli- 
cies that the Government wanted to execute, then 
the press must share the blame for accepting pas- 
sively the notion that deception was necessary. 

Wise’s suggestion for improving government’s 
truth quota is the obviously sound one. Lying 
came into use when it became politically possible, 
and it will be eliminated only when it becomes 
politically impossible. Politicians will have a role 
in making the Government give up its right to 
lie, but the educational role of the media will be, 
if anything, more important. The media are look- 
ing good on this count just now, but we may 
not know how deep their commitment really is 
until they face again the challenge of a friendly 
administration. 


THE NEW JOURNALISM. By Tom Wolfe. With an anthol- 
ogy edited by Tom Wolfe and E. W. Johnson. Harper & 
Row, $10.95. 


@ There will always be a new journalism, 
whether, as in the beginning, the circus stunts of 
Joseph Pulitzer, or now—a group of New York- 
oriented nonfiction writers of the 1960s and 1970s. 
The editors provide here a collection that not only 
preserves a number of the examples of new 
journalism worth preserving but breaks the rule 


that anthologies of journalism must be soporific. 
Without exception, these selections entertain; 
some tell us as well about American society. 

The collection is introduced with a fifty-page ac- 
count by Wolfe of the rise of the new journalism 
as he saw it, from the slum of the New York 
Herald Tribune newsroom to the glossy pages of 
Esquire. Wolfe also offers his thesis that the new 
journalism has displaced the novel as a leading 
literary form; one may accept the idea or not, 
for he does not appear overinsistent. 

Much of the introduction appeared earlier in 
magazines, but Wolfe must be commended for 
omitting in his sequence the article that was 
printed in New York for Feb. 21, 1972. It pawed 
over rancid details of the 1966 controversy con- 
cerning Wolfe’s articles about the New Yorker, in- 
volving this publication among others. His ac- 
count rings sweeter, and truer, without it. 


TELEVISION AND THE PUBLIC. By Robert T. Bower. Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, $7.95. 


@ For journalists, the importance of this expo- 
sition, following by ten years Gary Steiner’s The 
People Look at Television, lies in its fresh as- 
sertion of the prominence of journalism in the 
television medium and the new dominance of the 
TV medium in journalism. Here is affirmation 
that in the past decade the public has come to 
value TV increasingly for its news and public af- 
fairs services while holding its entertainment in 
declining esteem. The study shows as well that 
TV has indeed become the most-used, most- 
relied-on news medium for the largest segment of 
the public. This is the most solid contention to 
date that we have truly passed beyond the age of 
newspapers. 

Like its predecessor, the Steiner study, this work 
must to a degree overcome a problem of credibil- 
ity raised by its industry support. Both were 
sponsored by CBS. In the earlier instance, CBS 
provided for publication with an undercover sub- 
sidy to Knopf; this time it has taken the wiser 
course of publishing through its own subsidiary, 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston. The polls that are 
the basis of the conclusions were conducted by the 
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Roper organization, which has had the television 
industry as a major client for years, a relationship 
sustained by Roper’s persistently favorable polls 
on people’s reactions to TV. 

None of this is offered, however, in derogation 
of the present study, which, to an outsider, ap- 
pears to be more detached and skeptical than 
Steiner’s. This would be expected of Bower, di- 
rector of the nonprofit Bureau of Social Science 
Research in Washington. Where Steiner tended to 
find satisfaction, Bower uncovers considerable 
restlessness or boredom. But he finds that people 
devote disproportionate time to news viewing, 
that major news events made the most memorable 
impression in past viewing, and that TV is the 
news medium of choice for the majority—a claim 
more believable in this scholarly setting than in 
industry releases. 

Still, TV news must do more than bask in suc- 
cess. The polls show a comforting level of con- 
fidence in TV’s lack of bias, but at the same time 
a considerable resentment of its role in bringing 
before the nation tidings of discord and protest. 
In a poll listing fourteen “changes” in TV, all 
received more approval than disapproval except 
one—“‘live coverage of disruptions in the U.S.” 
Possibly the phrasing is invidious; nonetheless, 
this result contains a warning that T’'V news re- 
mains on trial, and that people may resist if it 
wishes to be as disturbing as news in print. 


THE DISASTER LOBBY: PROPHETS OF ECOLOGICAL 
DOOM AND OTHER ABSURDITIES. By Melvin J. Grayson 


and Thomas R. Shepard, Jr. Follett Publishing Company, 
$7.95. 


@ The authors of this polemic are Look alumni 
—Shepard, the former publisher, who became 
known for outspoken speeches against consumer- 
ism; Grayson, the former promotion director, who 
recently came out against a shield law because, he 
said, some journalists fake quotations and sources 
—or at least he did. The subject is not really 
journalism, but the authors devote their next-to- 
last chapter to what they call “the closed fra- 
ternity,” after a phrase of Vice President Agnew. 
Their accusation: that in 1970 “virtually all of 
the major media were dominated to such an ex- 
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tent by dedicated left-wing activists as to make 
their contents hopelessly one-sided and, for that 
reason, almost totally unreliable.” 

Those who wish to apply standards of reliabil- 
ity will find instruction on pages 262 and 263 of 
The Disaster Lobby. Here the authors discuss 
what they call the Watergate Caper, which they 
cite as an example of “playing up those news 
items that favored the liberal cause and burying 
those items that didn’t.” Their conclusions: 


When a Republican spokesman suggested that 
the news media were keeping the Watergate story 
alive for no other reason than to try to swing some 
votes from Nixon to McGovern, media executives 
were indignant. They insisted that their only mo- 
tive in perpetuating the Watergate story was to 
keep the public informed about a serious crime in 
the interest of justice. Then came the election 
and the Nixon landslide, and suddenly the word 
“Watergate” disappeared. The week before the 
election, it was all over the front pages and the 
11 o'clock news. The week after the election, you 
couldn’t find it with the Mount Wilson telescope. 
For now the Watergate Caper could no longer 
hurt Richard Nixon, so the media had no further 
use for it, justice or no justice. 


Perhaps there will be a second edition. 


YOUR RIGHT TO KNOW. By Charles W. Whalen, Jr. Ran- 
dom House, $5.95. 


@ A Republican congressman from Ohio with 
no journalistic background, Charles W. Whalen, 
Jr., nonetheless has allied himself with the effort 
to win reporters the right to protect confidential 
sources. This book, a byproduct of his effort to 
promote shield legislation in the House, is a 
synthesis of data gathered on the historical and 
legal background of confidentiality; it is unas- 
suming in scale and balanced in presentation. 
Whalen concludes by arguing for passage of 
a Free Flow of Information Act that would not 
amount to unqualified privilege, but would be 
close. The law would protect reporters and others, 
such as authors, from having to disclose to any 
federal body either sources or information; he 
leaves loopholes for libel proceedings and for 
two vaguely defined categories related to possible 
lawbreaking and “overriding national interest.” 


} 
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Unfinished business 


Reporting on business 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Chris Welles’ article, “The Bleak 
Wasteland of Financial Reporting,” 
[July/Aug.] makes many compelling 
arguments for better and more ag- 
gressive reporting of business and 
financial news with which I wholly 
agree. But Mr. Welles seems to ig- 
nore how news of economics, busi- 
ness, and finance is not limited to- 
day to the financial section alone 
but runs through the whole paper. 

More specifically, Hobart Rowen’s 
financial staff, the national news 
staff under Richard Harwood, and 
the metropolitan staff under Harry 
Rosenfeld, each has investigative re- 
porters who have compiled a dis- 
tinguished record in precisely the 
fields that Welles correctly suggests 
are so important. I need only men- 
tion the work of Morton Mintz in 
anti-trust and medical economics; 
Ronald Kessler in exploring the 
interrelationships of Washington 
hospitals and local banks, a second- 
mortgage scandal, and many others; 
Leonard Downie and Jim Hoagland 
in showing how savings and loan 
institutions had conspired with real- 
tors to cheat inner-city homeowners. 

Welles’ statement that “too many 
business writers are mediocre re- 
jects from other fields of journal- 
ism” doesn’t apply to the Post, 
where Rowen is not only the finan- 
cial editor, but one of a group of 
assistant managing editors  inti- 
mately involved in the editing 
process for the whole newspaper. 

On our paper, and I believe on 
many other large newspapers, the 
financial desk has carved out a re- 
spect for itself and its product equal 
to that of any other key editorial 
department. When we lead the 
paper, as we often do, with the 
dollar’s troubles in Europe, or in- 
flation raging at home, we have 
recognized that financial news can 
be Topic A on any day of the week, 
and we look to our financial editor 
to provide not only the reporters 
and the news, but to offer the main 


judgments on news relevance. 

Finally, as to the matter of actual 
space for business/economic news as 
compared to sports. When Harwood 
said that the Post gave more space 
to sports, he was not counting the 
great amount of space given to one 
of the most complete listings of 
stock, bond, and commodity market 
prices of any paper in the United 
States. Actually, except for Mon- 
days, when there are no stock list- 
ings to print, the space allotted to 
business/finance is exactly equal to 
sports. The Post now has twice the 
space it devoted to business and 
financial news seven years ago. 

In sum, the Washington Post's 
priorities are not much different 
from Welles’. We give the intelli- 
gent, vigorous pursuit of business 
news, national, local, and interna- 
tional, the highest priority. 


BENJAMIN C. BRADLEE 
Executive Editor 
Washington Post 


TO THE REVIEW: 


As Assistant Managing Editor/ 
Financial for the Washington Post, 
I of course associate myself with the 
comments made by Ben Bradlee on 
Chris Welles’ sharp attack on finan- 
cial journalism and financial jour- 
nalists. I address this letter in my 
capacity as the president for this 
year of the Society of American 
Business Writers, a professional 
organization of journalists, one of 
whose objectives is to elevate the 
standards of financial reporting. 

Let me say right off that neither 
I nor any of my colleagues in the 
SABW would pretend that there are 
no abuses or weaknesses in our 
midst. Financial journalism, like 
other branches of our craft, is a 
mixture of the good, the bad, and 
the indifferent. We all spend a 
good deal of time arguing for more 
space and larger staffs, and so far as 
I am concerned, we will never have 
enough of either. 

But that being said and acknowl- 
edged, the only calm and dispas- 
sionate appraisal of the piece 
Welles wrote for you is that he 
paints with too broad a brush. His 
style is provocative, but I give his 
reporting low marks for sweeping 
statements such as “too many busi- 





ness writers are mediocre rejects 
from other fields of journalism.” 

A more balanced article would 
have pointed to the tremendous 
improvement in business writing 
and reporting in the past decade. 
Nor would such an article have con- 
fused the failure of reputable pub- 
lications to achieve quintessential 
excellence, with abuses of disre- 
putable publications. (For the ug- 
liest abuses he mentions, such as 
editors selling ads, he might have 
cited some proof.) 

Groups like the SABW, and prod- 
ding by journialism reviews and the 
work of the Ralph Naders, have 
stimulated a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility among individual finan- 
cial writers and editors. As Bradlee 
points out, financial news is not 
confined to the financial section. 

What has actually been develop- 
ing is a kind of institutionalization 
of business news reporting, in which 
prominent roles have been played 
by the Wall Street Journal, news 
services run by the Washington Post- 
Los Angeles Times, the New York 
Times, and others, and a small 
number of influential columnists. 

The public has thus become better 
informed about business and eco- 
nomic affairs than ever before—on 
matters ranging from the rates paid 
on their savings accounts to Detroit's 
recalls—and financial journalists 
have played a key role in this 
teaching job. This is especially true 
in the field of business-government 
relationships, and } think that 
Welles strikes out when he scoffs 
at the fact that “financial pages are 
often dominated by stories on fed- 
eral economic policies.” 

That’s a big part of our job, as 
we see it, because economic news 
emanating from the world’s capitals 
directly affects our average reader. 

Welles’ premise seems to be that 
American business is hopelessly cor- 
rupt, and that the sole mission of 
the business press should be to ex- 
pose wicked corporations and their 
undue influence on governments 
and on the public. Now, an adver- 
sary relationship between the busi- 
ness press and the corporate world 
of power is proper (as is the adver- 
sary relationship between political 
writers and the Government). I 
have my own credentials in this 
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field as the author of an exposé of 
the relationship between the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council and the 
Government, which won a Sigma 
Delta Chi Award. 

But it would be a mistake to 
assume that every businessman is a 
crook, despite Equity Funding, in 
the same way that it would be a 
mistake to assume that every presi- 
dent of the U.S. has tried to subvert 
the political process, despite the 
Watergate. I doubt that Welles be- 
lieves his own rhetoric, or he 
wouldn’t be making his living writ- 
ing for Institutional Investor, a 
magazine that serves a Wall Street 
and investor audience. 

Welles is right to call on us all 
for more aggressive reporting, and 
in his complaints that some trade 
press journals are uncomfortably 
close to being house organs. We 
have a long way to go, but we have 
made great strides. In response to 
the demand, quality is on the rise. 


HOBART ROWEN 

President 

Society of American 
Business Writers 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Money's editorial caution extends 
even to its advertising. We submit- 
ted a full-page ad for Harry 
Schultz’s Panics & Crashes and How 
You Can Make Money Out of 
Them. Money refused the ad, I sup- 
pose on the theory that nothing 
must cloud the delicate brows of its 
readers. The same ad, however, has 
run time and again in such under- 
ground media as the Wall Street 
Journal, Barron’s, National Ob- 
server, Chicago Tribune, and Chris- 
tianity Today. 


NEIL McCAFFREY 
President 

Arlington House Publishers 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


EpitTor’s NOTE: Chris Welles com- 
ments, “The basic difference be- 
tween my view of business jour- 
nalism and that of Ben Bradlee and 
Bart Rowan is analogous to the old 
dispute over whether a glass is half 
full or half empty. I feel the state 
of the art, despite some significant 
exceptions I mentioned, remains 
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distressingly deficient. I find it dis- 
concerting that while Rowan at 
least acknowledges shortcomings 
there is no hint in Bradlee’s letter 
that the Washington ‘Post’ could 
be doing any better than it is. Some 
specific comments: 

“1) While stock, bond, and com- 
modity tables technically occupy 
editorial space, it is spurious in 
comparing space allotments to con- 
sider them the equivalent of actual 
journalism. Granted that financial 
news often appears away from the 
business page; but I note that in 
spite of Bradlee’s assertion business 
news receives the ‘highest priority, 
he does not dispute Richard Har- 
wood’s statement in my story that 
in allocating space he and others at 
the ‘Post’ consider sports ‘more in- 
teresting to readers’ than business 
and economics. 

“2) I am not criticizing papers 
for doing stories on economic issues 
nor do I ignore their importance, I 
do argue that such stories tend to 
dominate business pages excessively 
because a piece on the balance of 
payments or the Deutsche mark is 
relatively easy to write due to the 
availability of government sources 
and the absence of conflicts with 
advertisers. 

“3) If Rowan wants proof of the 
practice of editors selling ads, he 
should consult a report in the ‘Wall 
Street Journal’ of Jan. 13, 1971, 
which, as my article stated, was the 
source of this information. 

“4) In criticizing me for painting 
with ‘too broad a brush, Rowan is 
guilty of precisely that for errone- 
ously attributing to me the views 
that ‘American business is hope- 
lessly corrupt’ and ‘every business- 
man is a crook.’ We already read 
enough about honest and decent 
businessman in advertisements and 
business pieces written from hand- 
outs. My point is that this should be 
balanced with more investigations 
of undeniably widespread corporate 
misbehavior. (If I am ‘obsessed’ 
with the need for more investigative 
business reporting it is because 
there is such a dearth of it.) 

“I find no inconsistency between 
my ‘rhetoric’ and my work for ‘In- 
stitutional Investor’ (which, inci- 
dentally, accounts for only a frac- 
tion of my freelance writing in- 





come). Is Rowan suggesting that my 
stories for that magazine pander to 
its audience? In fact, they have been 
heavily weighted toward reporting 
on abuses such as conflicts of inter- 
est by brokerage houses, unethical 
stock trading practices, monopolistic 
behavior by the New York Stock 
Exchange, and the misuse of eco- 
nomic power by institutional in- 
vestors.” 


Progress in Jackson? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Your description of Dixie Na- 
tional Broadcasting, tentative win- 
ner of the FCC’s competition for 
the license of WLBT, Jackson, Miss., 
[PASSING COMMENT, July/Aug.] as “a 
company largely owned and staffed 
by blacks” is incorrect. Unfortu- 
nately, Dixie National, affiliate of 
the Dixie National Life Insurance 
Co., is only 4 per cent black-owned. 
Its black staffing commitment con- 
sists of a promise to hire one man 
with no background in broadcasting 
for a “community relations” posi- 
tion. Its principal owners are not 
broadcasters or journalists, but pol- 
iticians with ties to the segregation- 
ist policies of the early 1960s. 

Many people in Mississippi, black 
and white, would thus disagree with 
your belief that this initial award 
brings “the country’s first citizen 
challenge of a commercial TV li- 
censee one step Closer to success.” In 
fact, if Dixie National were to 
prevail, its takeover would repre- 
sent a dramatic reversion to the 
past, since WLBT is presently op- 
erated by an interim licensee which 
has led the industry in representa- 
tion of blacks in programming and 
management. [See ‘Mississippi's 
WLBT: After the License Chal- 
lenge,” May/June.] My office has 
been asked to investigate the matter, 
and we expect to reenter the litiga- 
tion in continued pursuit of the 
objective we established in challeng- 
ing WLBT’s license renewal in 1964 
—nondiscriminatory use of the na- 
tion’s airways. 


EVERETT C. PARKER 
Office of Communication 
United Church of Christ 
New York, N.Y. 


Postage and publishing 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Erwin Knoll’s article, “Postal 
Rates and Press Diversity” [May/ 
June] on second class postage rates 
deserves a reply. 

The magazine industry is ex- 
tremely competitive. As Mr. Knoll 
said, postage rates form only a small 
part of the rising costs confronting 
magazines. They also are faced with 
technological changes. But most im- 
portant, they must cope with 
changes in readers’ tastes and with 
the attractions of other media. 

In spite of this, the magazine in- 
dustry is healthy. The Magazine 
Publishers Association itself reveals 
that for the past ten-year period, 
over 800 new magazines were intro- 
duced while 180 were discontinued. 
In 1972, there were over 100 new 
magazines introduced and _ thirty 
discontinued. Surely this is not the 
sign of a failing industry. 

With reference to the “127-223 
per cent” postage rate increases 
mentioned in the article and cited 
by some publishers as the main 
reason for their woes, let me share 
with you the average increase per 
copy for the publications mentioned 
by Mr. Knoll. 

The Des Moines Register now 
pays an average of 2.13 cents post- 
age per copy. At the end of the 
fully phased rate increase, postage 
will average 4.51 cents per copy. 

The average postage per copy to 
mail the Lutheran now is .57 cents, 
while its fully phased average post- 
age will be 2.25 cents per copy. 
Finally, the New Republic, which 
now pays an average of 1.57 cents 
postage per copy, will pay an average 
of 2.86 cents at the end of phasing— 
63 cents more per reader per year. 
These rates compare favorably with 
the charge of 8 cents for a first- 
class letter. Compared to any other 
service being offered today, postage 
rates for magazines have to be one 
of the few remaining bargains. 

The Postal Service is not neces- 
sarily opposed to the taxpayer sub- 
sidizing publishers for their postage 
or any other charges. We believe, 
however, that any such subsidy 
should be direct to the publisher 
and visible to the public, not 


camouflaged as a cost of operating 
the Postal Service. 


MURRAY COMAROW 

Senior Assistant Postmaster 
General 

Washington, D.C. 


Wilmington’s newspapers 


TO THE REVIEW: 


There is a small error in Ben H. 
Bagdikian’s report on the Wilming- 
ton, Del. News-Journal [July/Aug.], 
where he refers to an article on the 
company’s real estate assessments 
in the Delaware Spectator. 

The Spectator did not discover ‘‘a 
tract of News-Journal land, missed 
by the reporters, which had an un- 
usually low assessment,” as Bagdik- 
ian reported. What the weekly 
uncovered was that the daily 
newspaper's assessment was only 23 
per cent of the value the firm itself 
set for the property in audited 
financial statements, making it one 


.of the lowest, if not the lowest, in 


New Castle County. By law, prop- 
erty is assessed at 70 per cent of its 
“fair market value.” 

News-Journal reporter Bob 
Frump found the “missing” land in 
checking our story. 

Throughout its assessment series, 
the News-Journal failed to take note 
of general over-assessment of resi- 
dential property in Wilmington, 
where its plant is located—a glaring 
omission in light of the fact that the 
city has one of the nation’s highest 
concentrations of poor families. 

As a matter of historical record, 
the Spectator reported assessment 
favoritism to du Pont family mem- 
bers a full month before the News- 
Journal. 

It is also noteworthy that soon 
after the assessment stories appeared 
the director of the reporting 
team, under whose direction Frump 
and Robert Hodierne had worked, 
was sent to the copydesk. His re- 
placement was the very reporter 
who had been assigned to cover up 
the bankruptcy case of Lammot du 
Pont Copeland, Jr., son of the Du 
Pont Co. director with the largest 
stockholdings in the company 

It’s unfgrtunate that Bagdikian 
failed to even talk to the paper's 





major media critics or discuss with 
others charges that, despite the well- 
publicized quarrel with the owners 
over whom to endorse in last No- 
vember’s election, the paper has be- 
come even more virulently anti- 
Democratic Party, even to the ex- 
tent of suppressing wire service 
news reports of large du Pont 
family contributions to the Nixon 
reelection campaign, some of which 
came at least a month after Nixon 
swept into the White House. 

Incidentally, why CJR felt it 
necessary to identify the race of the 
Spectator’s owner in the context of 
this story is one of the remaining 
curiosities of the reporting which 
comes from Whitetown. 


THOMAS DE BAGGIO 
Co-editor 

Delaware Spectator 
Wilmington, Del. 


Kolodin and ‘SR Il’ 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Re “The Short, Unhappy Life of 
‘Saturday Review II’” [July/Aug.]: 
It is flattering of Fred Ferretti to 
write that I was “offered induce- 
ments of money... to... grace the 
new masthead,” but it’s untrue. 

Stock options were dispensed like 
wallpaper—and had as much value. 


IRVING KOLODIN 
New York, N.Y. 


The ITT junket: correction 


TO THE REVIEW: 


In your recent report on my story 
in the St. Petersburg Times on the 
ITT-sponsored junket to Palm 
Coast, the Newspaper Enterprise As- 
sociation was listed as a participant. 
NEA informs me that its sports 
editor, Ira Berkow, made reserva- 
tions to attend, but did not. 

Michael Moore of the Cleveland 
Press financial page also was listed 
by ITT as attending but says that 
for personal reasons he did not. 


ELIZABETH WHITNEY 
St. Petersburg Times 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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REPORT ON REPORTS 


Summaries and reviews 
of current literature in journalism 






“Agnew on the Media: An Interview with David S. 
Broder,” Washington Post, June 10; “An Interview 
with John Leonard,” by Neal B. Freeman, National Re- 
view, July 6; “In the Wake of an American Family: 
Conversation with Craig Gilbert,” Tube, May/June. 


A Post staff writer and the Vice President discuss a 
variety of press-government issues; King Features 
vice president Freeman elicits some fascinating 
comments from the editor of the New York Times 
Book Review; John Reilly, co-director of the video 
group Global Village, in the pilot issue of a new 
publication questions the producer of An American 
Family about its conception and production. 


“Racial Balance in Chicago’s Big Four,’”” by Robert 
McClory, Race Relations Reporter, May. 


A staff writer for the Chicago Defender con- 
vincingly argues that “racism is a scarcely recog- 
nized but regular ingredient of the daily press” in 
Chicago. 


“Tabs Cut Out Gore and Stomp on It!!”" by William 
J. Lanouette, National Observer, June 9. 


A perceptive look at some of the’ “sensational 
tabloids” that have worked to “clean themselves 
up” and are “now cleaning up” financially. 


“The Black Newspaper in America: A Guide, Third 
Edition,” by Henry G. Labrie Ill, Mercer House Press, 
Kennebunkport, Me.; ‘Broadcast Legal Documenta- 
tion: A Four-Dimensional Guide,” by Don R. Le Duc; 
“Broadcast Regulation Research: A Primer for Non- 
Lawyers,” by Joseph M. Foley, Journal of Broadcast- 
ing, Spring. 


A useful rundown on the “black newspapers pub- 
lishing in the United States”; two valuable source 
articles by Ohio State University faculty members. 


“Counter Advertising: Boon or Bogey?” by Roger 
Kahle, Freedom of Information Center Report No. 
302, University of Missouri, April; “Advertising and 
the Public Interest: A Staff Report to the Federal 
Trade Commission,” by John A. Howard and James 
Hulbert, Crain Communications Inc., Chicago 1973. 


A Ph.D. candidate at Missouri looks at both sides 
of the argument; two Columbia business school 
faculty members present a somewhat dense but 
solid analysis of 1971 FTC hearings on the adver- 
tising industry and its practices. 





Columbia Journalism Review 











“Psychology Today, Tomorrow the... Er... 
World,” by Jon Swan, Ramparts, July; “Saturday Re- 
view: Buried in California,” by Rick Seifert, San 
Francisco Bay Guardian, May 10. 


Two views of the SR debacle, neither very flatter- 
ing to former publishers John Veronis and Nick 
Charney. 


“Extra, Extra! Read All About It,” by Jay Levin, 
(More), June. 


An outstanding report by a New York reporter on 
newspaper and magazine distribution—‘at best 
byzantine and inefficient and at worst corrupt.” 


“Broadcasting and the First Amendment, the Anat- 
omy of a Constitutional Issue: Report on a Center 
Conference,” the Center Magazine, May/June; 
‘Journalists’ Privilege Legislation,” by the Commit- 
tee on Federal Legislation of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, February 1; “How 
Fair: the Fairness Doctrine,” by Nat Hentoff, Civil 
Liberties, May; “Special Issue: Freedom of the 
Media,” Television Quarterly, Spring. 


Highlights of a notable conference of the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions; a Bar 
committee report, with minimal dissent, endorses 
federal shield legislation as consistent with the 
Constitution and “the legitimate interests of law 
enforcement”; author-critic Hentoff persuasively 
argues that radio-TV journalists are inhibited be- 
cause their employers’ license can be threatened 
“by a broad scope of groups claiming ‘unfair- 
ness’; and a special issue of Television Quarterly 
presents an uneven series of articles on broadcast- 
ing and “the people’s right to know.” 


“Freebies—Fringe Benefits of the Sporting Life,’ by 
Nicholas Pileggi, New York, June 18. 


Contributing editor Pileggi reports on New York 
newspaper “sports desk employees [who] have been 
accepting thousands of dollars’ worth of free seats 
and other booty... .” 


“What People Think of Television and Other Mass 
Media, 1959-1972: A Report by the Roper Organiza- 
tion, Inc.,”” Television Information Office, May. 


An interesting study finds that “on every com- 
parative measurement . . . levels of approval for 
television [were] as high as or higher than they 
had been in previous years.” 


“A Black Voice in Durham,” by Carolyn K. Erwin, 
Ebony, June. 


A fascinating report about WAFR-FM, Durham, 
N.C., “a black noncommercial, educational radio 
station.” 


DANIEL J. LEAB 
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Chairman Burch 
She'll Conitnue soys oe 
To Lend Israel, about fairness 
—Broadcasting, 
July 2. 


Mrs. Meir Says 


—Arkansas Gazette, 
June 18. 









Find Couple 
Shot to Death 


7 die as foods hit northeast U.S. By Highway 


—Denver, Colo., —New York Daily News, 
Rocky Mountain News, July 1. June 5. 





“uchs™<nier lieutcuant, Merom 
said, was Michael Arlen, 29, of 
240 W. Fourth St., a part-time 
actor who has disappeared in the 
6oap opera Secret Storm and in 

V emmercials. 


The witness said the abduction occurred 
Wednesday nigit in suburban Franklin Park 
after an alto bearing the three men tailgated 
and then curbed Zahn’s Mercedes-Benz. 


USA 1973. Kerry will be on hand 
to drown the new Miss Universe 
1973, and Amanda will be the 
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—Appleton, Wis., Post-Crescent, a ae 
July 15. ‘ 


—New York Daily News, 
luly 26. 










DREAM GIRL — To warm the cuckolds of fishermen’s 
hearts, the June issue of Field and Stream magazine will 
unveil its “Miss Fun Fishing 1973” — comedienne Phyllis 


D 


“wuation.~. those™-crce Gen.uanic bare .1ans 0 Cap- 
tured and sacked Rome in A.D. 455 and in their hatred 


ravished monuments and burned great literary works. 
heriff F Allenb=nd of 2fyent Johyson Con 





—Bergen County, N.J., —National Observer, 
Record, May 24. July 14. 















Mayor feserTea- Dia 
DeLonge that he is plann- 
ing a study of having the 
city’s assassination proce- 
dure turned over to a com- 
er system and has not 
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Bosotn on June 11, 1923. 
he died Dec. 22, 1959. On 
June 10, 1960 he married 
Christine de M. Goutiere. 


—Eau Claire, Wis., —Bostor Globe, 
Leader Telegram, June 28. June 14. 


TFAN MANE THE STATEMENT AT TELEVISED SFWATE HEARINGS 


TH RESPONSF TO A SFITFES OF QUESTIONS SUBMITTED AX THE WHITE 
MOUSE. TYE SITSTIANS APPFAREN NFSIGNFD TO CMALLENGF 





—Reuters, July 3. 


HIS BILL WOULD REQUIRE THAT ALL ABORTIONS BE PERFORMED aY 


REPUBLICANS AND THAT THE OPERATIONS 3E DOWE IN LICENSED li05 PITALS 
AFTER THE 12TH WEEK. 
THE 


John Ehrlichman, left, and his lawyer John Wilson, centre, scan document with 
Senate investigator Carmine Bellino. 





—AP Broadcast Wire. 
—Montreal Gazette, 


July 27. 











Second reading 


“The public 
has a right 
to complain. . .” 


@ In cases where a newspaper is not reporting as honestly and factually as 
possible, and where there is lack of leadership, the public has a right to 
complain about the performance of the press, and it behooves management 
to shape up or lose the reader support and confidence which is essential to 
any successful operation. When an individual sees shabby performance by 
his hometown newspaper day after day, it is natural to assume the same 
situation exists in other communities. Consequently, when he reads about 
complaints of the press, he is likely to think, “Based on what | know about 
our own paper, | suppose these complaints about the press in general are 
justified and factual.” 

Newspaper editors and publishers have the responsibility and obligation 
to demand accuracy and honesty in all reporting. A newspaper cannot be 
treated as a toy or plaything by a publisher or the owner. A newspaper, to 
give proper service, should be sound financially so that it does not have 
distracting worries about meeting payrolls, paying good salaries, or buying 
modern equipment. It must not be afraid to speak out editorially on matters 
which might run counter to major advertising, mortgage holders, or power- 
ful individuals within a community. ... 

Freedom of the press does not mean merely the freedom or right of a 
reporter to be privy to secret and confidential information. It is the freedom 
and the right of the public, through the press, to know what is happening. 
Freedom of the press means much more to the general public than it does 
to any individual reporter or editor. 


—Dolph C. Simons, Jr. 
President and Publisher, Lawrence, 
Kan., ‘Daily Journal-World,’ 
to 1972 Elijah Parish Lovejoy 
Convocation, Colby College, 
Waterville, Me. 





